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Students and Parents Demand 
Machine Instruction in Preparation 
for Business 


by 
Seth B. Carkin 


PRINCIPAL, PACKARD SCHOOL 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


¢e HE Director of Admissions at Packard have enabled them much more 


Packard was among the first busi- 
ness school men to recognize, during in- 
terviews with prospective students and 
their parents, the current trend toward 
calculator machine training. In the be- 
ginning this trend was discerned only 
as a general interest among young men 
and women who had planned to pre- 
pare for either accounting or for secre- 


tarial work. 


“Although Packard has conducted 
instruction in ofice machines regularly 
since 1926, the interest among students 
at the inception, when compared with 
present trends, was relatively slight. 


“In some of the courses the actual use 
of machines has been for a long time 
very definitely a part of the program. 
The reason for requiring machine work 
in certain courses is based upon sugges- 
tions obtained from Packard graduates 
who have assumed positions of respon- 
sibility in business. These graduates in- 
variably inform us that the general 
knowledge of the underlying principles 
of the use of othce machines and the 
operating skill which they acquired at 





Part of the Office Machines Laboratory, Packard School 


clearly to understand the practical value 
of these machines in the organization of 


any ethcient office. 


“However, among applicants — both 
young men and women—for admission 
to The Packard School in the Fall term 
(1935) and also in the Winter term 
(1936), the request for calculator ma- 
chine training was increasingly more 
frequent. Acting upon this obvious 
trend and demand among students and 
prospective students and their parents, 
The Packard School recently has pur- 
chased considerable additional machine 
equipment to accommodate those stu- 
dents who are seeking calculator ma- 
chine training. Among the additional 
machines recently purchased, the 
Monroe Adding-Calculator was, of 
course, included, for we have found the 
Monroe, during the many years we have 
used it, to be a very desirable machine. 


“In order to supplement specializa- 
tion on any type of calculating machine, 
it is the policy of The Packard School to 
encourage students who seek this special 
training to include fundamental arith- 








Seth B. Carkin, President Packard School, 

Past President Eastern Commercial Teach- 

ers Association, Past President Rho Chapter 
Phi Delta Kappa. 


metic and elementary accounting in 
conjunction with the machine practice. 
Obviously these additional subjects tend 
to equip students much more intelli- 
gently to comprehend the business rec- 
ords which they will be required to 
compute and check in the offices of 


their employers. 


“It is now very apparent that students 
of accounting and of secretarial courses 
will continue more generally to demand 
instruction on office machines—especial 
ly calculating machines—as a definite 
part of their training. The Packard 
School, having recognized this trend 
toward calculating machines, will con- 
tinue steadfast in its purpose during 
1937, as it has for the past 79 years, to 
serve the business training needs of 
young men and women in New York 
City and vicinity with integrity and 


“ ” 
vision. 


For turther information about Monroe Adding- 
Calculators in your educational program, call 
the nearest Monroe Branch, or write to the 
Educational Department. Literature will be 


gladly mailed upon request. 


MONROE 


CALCULATING MACHINE Co., INC. 
General Offices 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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Schools that graduate fully equipped, fully trained 
students have EDIPHONE VOICE WRITING on their schedules! 


Every commercial teacher knows that the requirements of 
the business world become more rigid as the years go on. 

Today’s executive rates today’s secretary at 100% only 
when her abilities include Voice Writing. That’s why more 
and more schools—alert to every important new trend— 
are adding Ediphone training to their 
schedules...and attracting new students 


to their registration lists. 







(Pete 


Edison cooperates closely with schools. Ediphone prac- 
tice records and other educational aids make Voice Writing 
instruction and learning simple, speedy, pleasant. 

With the New Edison “You-Pay-Nothing” Plan, there’s 
no obligation until the Ediphone proves its ability to pay 
its own way in your school. Write for 
details to The Dept. of Educational 
Training, Ediphone Division— J-47— 





Ediphone 





FREE— picase send details of 


New Edison ‘You - Pay - Nothing” 
Plan and Free Specimen Pages from 
the Ediphone Secretarial Course. 


Name 


School 











Position 


Address. 
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— championship speed at the fingertips of the typist. Lead the way to greater 
typing production at lower cost...and at the same time help to create letters 
that are better examples of fine typemanship! ¢ Not only Championship Speed but 
Championship Stamina are yours in the Underwood. You get the same outstand- 
ing qualities that have made the Underwceod victor in 26 World’s Typewriter Cham- 
pionships in 27 years of competition. ¢ Select the Underwood. Know why typists 
acclaim it...why executives endorse it...why there are almost as many Underwoods 


in use in the schools of America as all other makes of typewriters combined! 





Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY, One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Typewriters, Accounting Machims, Adding Machines, Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 
Sales and Service Everywhere...Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World's Business 






Copyright, 1937, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
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The National Council of 
Business Education repre- 
sents an_ affiliation of 
35 associations of business 
teachers, having approxi- 
mately 15,000 members. 


OFFICERS 


President 
Paul S. Lomax 
New York University 
New York, N. Y. 
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Add leading speech authority to your 
faculty — without increasing payroll 


ARELESS speech kills more good job 

opportunities than any other easily 

controllable quality. It can often com- 
pletely discount the finest of training. 


Business men, like anyone else, will 
sit up and listen best to those who can 
best express themselves. 


So we present the new course, Accept- 
able American Speech, as a most vital 
contribution to your teaching equipment. 


The course has been designed by Dr. 
Letitia Raubicheck, Director of Speech 
Improvement for the New York Public 
Schools and Mrs. Mary Morris Seals, 
Instructor in English, Barnard College, 


Columbia University. Each lesson has 
been recorded on a permanent practice 
record by Dr. Raubicheck. 


The course is extremely simple in ap- 
plication. And tremendously effective. 
The permanent records illustrate proper 
speaking by spoken example. Wax 
records permit your pupils to hear them- 
selves in comparison with these ex- 
amples. An unusually lucid text sets 
forth the most effective procedure to 
give maximum results in minimum time. 


We urge all modern business training 
classes to write at once for full details 
of this remarkable course. 


Educational Division 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Needed, But Not in Demand—Commercial 
Education Administrators 


A report of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation for 1935 stated that “more than 
half of the superintendents of schools re- 
ported no changes of consequence”, “over 
half of the superintendents trom the large 
cities had no clear idea about changes 
in the value of the vocational prepara- 
tion”, and “unfortunately only a small 
proportion of the superintendents of 
schools seems to be aware of the con- 
stantly decreasing vocational value of 
the shorthand and bookkeeping courses as 
commonly organized and managed in 
their schools.” 

The Journal of the N.E.A. publishes ar- 
ticles even remotely related to Commer- 
cial Education so rarely that the maga- 
zine is almost worthless to commercial 
teachers, even as orientation to the gen- 
eral field of secondary education. 

For the first time in many months, 
School Life, representing the United 
States Office of Education, published 
(February, 1937) an article relating to 
Commercial Education. 

The general educational publications 
carry articles on Commercial Education 
so rarely as to make it appear that they 
do not know how this 40% of the school 
population lives. Teachers College Rec- 
ord has not published an article on Com- 
mercial Education since October, 1932. It 
would appear that the educational fra- 
ternities (Phi Delta Kappa, and Kappa 
Delta Pi) enroll not more than half a 
dozen commercial members. 

All the city directors of commercial 
education in the United States could sit 
at a fairly small table in any lunch room. 
The state directors would require a small- 
er table. Even responsible heads of com- 
mercial departments who are permitted 
to apply their judgments are relatively 
few. 

In many of the teacher-training institu- 
tions and university schools of education. 
commercial teacher-training is conducted 
as if it were a necessary evil, without 
sympathy or understanding and without 
adequate support, although it contributes 
heavily to the enrollment of the institu- 
tions. 

The implication is clear. The direc- 
tion of commercial education is in the 
hands of predominantly academic admin- 
istrators who are untrained and unin- 
formed as to the economic and vocational 
values essential to the education of com- 
petent citizens. A very few administra- 
tors have had the wisdom and vision to 
realize that a 40% school population re- 
quires some special direction. 

What is the answer? Commercial teach- 
ers in the past have been content to be 
good teachers, and do a pretty good job of 
it. It is now apparent that neither the 
interests of the whole body of students 
nor the interests of commercial teachers 
themselves will be well served by the con- 
tinuance of such a condition. 

Two courses of procedure are open and 
should be followed at once by the teach- 
ers themselves in cooperation with teach- 
er-training institutions. One is to pro- 
vide courses to inform prospective ad- 
ministrators as to the special functions, 
requirements, and supervisory organiza- 
tion necessary for commercial education; 
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another is for adequately trained and 
sufficiently experienced commercial teach- 
ers to study administration and aspire to 
become school principals and superin- 
tendents, and if possible, supervisors of 
commercial education, with the active aid 
of commercial teacher-training institutions. 
If the activities of life are largely eco- 


nomic, and to a considerable extent voca- 
tional, it is difficult to see how education 
in that direction can be better served than 
through a commercial teacher, who has 
been required to have academic training 
plus commercial training in order to be 
that, and who has become an administra- 
tor of commercial and academic education. 
—Clyde E. Rowe, Associate in Commer- 
cial Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and Instructor, Schen- 
ley High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Need to Coordinate Membership Campaigns 
and Publication Services 


Numerous business teachers have ex- 
pressed the hope that the federation of 
associations of business education in the 
NATIONAL CounciL or Business Epuca- 
TION may lead in time to a better coordi- 
nation of membership campaigns and 
publication services. It would seem de- 
sirable that something might be done in 
this matter, since the separate and in- 
dependent soliciting of the same group 
of teachers by many different associa- 
tions of business teachers with their sep- 
arate dues and separate publication serv- 
ices tends to create much confusion and 
misunderstanding. 


An example of what takes place is the 
experience of a department chairman of 
commercial education with a group of 
thirty teachers to whom he was called 
upon at different times and by different 
membership chairmen to appeal for mem- 
bership dues in a local association of busi- 
ness education, in a state association of 
business education, in a regional associa- 
tion of business education, and in two dif- 
ferent national associations of business 
education. The department chairman re- 
ports that it was not so much the total 
dues of $8.00 in these five associations of 
business education to which these teachers 
objected as it was the seemingly needless 
overlapping of publication services in the 
form of bulletins, quarterlies, and year- 
hooks. This criticism arose in the minds 
of many of these thirty local business 
teachers, since the appeal to them for 


membership was the different publications 
to be received for the dues inasmuch as it 
was readily apparent that most likely not 
one of the thirty persons would be able 
to attend the conventions of all five as- 
sociations. 

With the gratifying rapid development 
of professional programs and consequent 
memberships of many thriving associa- 
tions of business education, it is easy to 
understand how the present situation has 
come about. For this wonderful showing 
of professional alertness and advance- 
ment, every business teacher should be 
frankly delighted. With a look to the fu- 
ture, however, it is thought by many 
seriously minded business teachers that 
one of the problems with which the as- 
sociations affiliated in the NATIONAL CouN- 
cit oF Business Epucation should be 
early concerned is to try to discover a 
workable plan by which the membership 
campaigns and publication services of dif- 
ferent associations appealing to same 
groups of local teachers may be happily 
coordinated. In anticipation of the prob- 
ability that this problem will be brought 
to the early attention of the Representa- 
tive Assembly of the CouNciIL by some 
one or more of the fifty-eight official dele- 
gates of the present thirty-five affiliated 
associations, we shall be glad to receive 
suggested plans for the solution of this 
problem which is of vital concern to busi- 
ness teachers.—Paul S. Lomax. 


Rendering of Specific Classroom Services by the 
National Council of Business Education 


Sometimes the question is raised as to 
how the NATIONAL CounciL oF BUSINESS 
EpucaTIon serves the specific classroom 
needs of business teachers. The Coun- 
cIL, of course, is vitally interested in the 
practical classroom problems which _ busi- 
ness teachers face day after day. One 
of the primary tests of the educational 
worth of all our professional efforts is 
the teaching and learning test of the class- 
room. That simple and fundamental 
truth needs always to be kept foremost in 
mind. However, in general, we believe 
that the a§sociations of business educa- 
tion themselves should be chiefly respon- 
sible to keep closely in touch with class- 
room teaching problems; and that the offi- 
cial delegates of these associations, which 
are affiliated in the NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
3usINEsS Epucation, should in turn be 
mainly responsible to work together to 
perform the highly important task of 
crystallizing representative viewpoints and 


experiences in dealing with the broader 
ni itional problems of business education 
in relation to general education, vocation- 
al education, and _ business. 

Nevertheless, numerous specific class- 
room problems are brought to the atten- 
tion of the Councit by business teach- 
ers. To meet this situation the CouNcIL 
has organized a Committee on Teacher 
Helps under the efficient chairmanship of 
Miss Imogene Pilcher, Lincoln High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. In last month’s 
issue of this JouURNAL we have an in- 
teresting and valuable report by Miss 
Pilcher of her committee’s work. Further- 
more, through THE JouRNAL oF BusINESS 
EpuCATION, its official, magazine, the 
CounciL during ten months of the year 
provides numerous articles of special 
value to classroom ,teachers at the low 
cost. of 75c a year to those.who are mem- 
bers of any one of the Coyncit’s affilia- 
tions—Paul S. Lomax. 





CRITICISM, 


COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Worried 


I am just a little worried by two recent 
experiences. A few weeks ago in Detroit 
a teacher said to me, “I am glad you came 
to Detroit to speak so that we can see that 
you are not such an ugly old bear after 
all.” In answer to my query as to why 
she should have thought of me as the 
“ugly-old-bear” type she replied : “Because 
I always read your ‘Criticism, Comment, 
and Challenge’ in THE JourNaL or Bust- 
NESS EpUCATION and you nearly always 
tear something to pieces.” Well! Well! 
What a reputation! But after all, I 
thought, one swallow doesn’t make a sum- 
mer, so perhaps others haven’t discovered 
my ursine qualities. 

A few days ago, however, the same 
thing happened to me in New Orleans. 
This time a lady high school principal 
expressed relief and satisfaction at dis- 
covering that I can, as she says, “find 
fault and smile at the same time.” She 
too said that her impressions of me were 
gained through the JouRNAL. 


So you see my reputation, at least 


among lady educators, seems to be suf- 
fering from my JourNAL writings. The 
remedy is plain, quit writing “criticisms, 
comments, and challenges.” I went back 
to my hotel room and handed my resigna- 
tion to Editor Lomax who was sharing 


a room with me. He was about to accept 
it with evident relief when Louis A. Rice 
(also having a bed in the same convention 
hotel “ward”) vetoed the idea and proved 
to the editor that the two ladies from De- 
troit and New Orleans notwithstanding, 
teachers, even women teachers seem to 
like bears.” He had just canvassed the 
NATIONAL CouNciL membership as to 
which features of the JourNAL should be 
dropped out, and my department had been 
voted in, perhaps by an eye-lash, but in 
nevertheless, 

_ Rice made the proposal that the pub- 
lishers run a smiling photograph of me 
(high-speed camera type) at the left of 
the department caption each month. But 
I vetoed that, because I have consistently 
objected to the waste of the JouRNAL’S 
white space with photographs. I must be 
consistent, if nothing else. So the smiling 
photo is out. 

I Suggested that a statement certifying 
to my amiability be run along with the 
certificate of JouRNAL ownership which is 
required from time to time. But the edi- 
tor objected to the loss of space which 
this practice would incur ; and besides, this 
might lead to a demand for similar cer- 
tificates for him and publicity chairman 
Rice. ‘ 

Finally I tentatively solved the problem 
by promising myself that I will sprinkle 
commendations a bit more freely through 
my contributions. I have always tried to 
do this. Moreover, I have tried to make 
constructive suggestions whenever I have 
criticized what others have said or done. 
But lack of space often makes it impos- 
sible to do both in the same contribution. 

Seriously, this business of reacting hon- 
estly to what one sees and hears is no 
easy task. Unfavorable comment is bound 
to be misunderstood, and often resented. 
But if we are to make progress we must 
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not accept too readily what seems on the 
surface to be sound doctrine. Much less 
should we fail to question alleged facts 
when they seem to run counter to our own 
experience. To illustrate this point let me 
mention a matter which has just come to 
my attention. 

The E.C.T.A. convention, just con- 
cluded at Boston, probably was the largest 
in the history of this organization. The 
program was excellent. Many construc- 
tive suggestions were made. Several 
speakers of national standing called atten- 
tion to the need for what is commonly 
called retail selling education; others 
urged that better background education 
be deemed essential to success in office 
and store work; still others made it plain 
that millions of dollars are wasted an- 
nually because the department of business 
education is permitted to be used as the 
dumping ground for high school misfits ; 
and the general theme of the meeting was 
the proposal that a national vocational 
ability testing program be organized to 
serve employers and prospective workers 
in much the same way as college entrance 
board examinations now serve colleges 
and those who desire collegiate training. 

The above are but a few of the major 
topics considered at this meeting. But 
what was the only item picked out by the 
leading Boston daily paper for mention in 
its news columns, and a day or two later 
for use as the basis of an editorial? You 
would never guess; and yet you might, as 
it is typical of what the newspapers of the 
ccuntry give us every day. Here is the 
substance of the editorial: “There are 
three times as many positions available to 
male stenographers as there are appli- 
cants.” Correct. But how many “appli- 
cants” are there among high school stu- 
dents? As one high school department 
head says, “If I had one call for a male 
stenographer, that would be 100 per cent 
more than I have male stenographic 
students.” How many of your boys are 
studying shorthand? How many calls 
have you had? 

The editorial goes on to say that, “The 
stenographer of today may in after years 
be a captain of industry.” Of course. 
So may the file clerk, the shipping clerk, 
the retail salesman, the bookkeeper, and 
even the office boy. 

It should be added that the speaker who 
was quoted spoke of the stenographic field 
as cne “not to be scorned by college grad- 
uates” (male). Perhaps the speaker 
quoted was sufficiently cautious in what he 
said; but for some time to come this edi- 
torial will be used to support the wishful 
thinkers who still not only ignore the 
patent fact that there are too many girls 
enrolled for stenographic work, but main- 
tain that this field is still a wide open one 
for boys. 

Remember that those who are deeply 
interested in some aspect of business edu- 
cation are likely to be prejudiced in its 
favor; that without intending to over- 
emphasize, they frequently do; that sin- 
cerity alone is no guaranty that a speak- 
er or writer (including this one) will not 
overstep the bounds of factual data in his 
advocacy of some cause, or procedure, or 


principle. One must read what is written, 
and listen to what is said, about commer- 
cial education with an eager mind to get 
at the truth, but with a questioning mind 
to avoid confounding enthusiasms and 
facts. Thus only can we_ encourage 
straight thinking, speaking, and writing, 
and profit from what we hear and read. 


An Open Mind 


A short time ago I listened to an excel 
lent address, by an excellent speaker, on a 
subject which has to do with training for 
the distributive occupations. Up to the last 
few sentences this speaker made a mighty 
good case for this type of training. From 
the platform where | sat it was evident 
that the audience of business educators 
was greatly impressed. It was easy to 
guess that many were a bit disturbed be- 
czuse they hadn’t interested themselves in 
this type of business education. Doubt- 
less some were resolving to go home and 
do something about it. 

Then came the closing of the address in 
scme such words as these: “However, we 
should be very cautious in dealing with 
this matter of retail selling education 
Perhaps after all the store should do its 
own training. Before going into this field 
we should make sure that there is legiti- 
mate work for us to do in it, that no 
other agency is willing to undertake this 
training job, and that school training for 
store work is feasible and desirable.” The 
“open mind” attitude on which people 
pride themselves. One could almost hear 
the sighs of relief that escaped from the 
audience as they were given an alibi for 
their apathy towards this newer type of 
training, and concluded that, after all, per- 
haps they had been wise in doing nothing 
about it. 

Now the point I want to make is just 
this. To me an “open mind” in the best 
sense is one that is not closed to new 
facts; but it is not necessarily one that is 
never made up. It is essential that on the 
basis of facts at hand, when they are 
fairly adequate, we should come to some 
conclusion, often tentative but none the 
less definite. As new facts are acquired 
through an open mind our conclusion may 
be strengthened, modified, or entirely 
changed. In the meantime it is likely that 
something worthwhile has been achieved. 

The open-minder who always closes his. 
remarks with the caution that we must 
proceed slowly lest some new facts be 
turned up, can become the greatest handi- 
cap any worthy cause can have. We 
progress toward desirable goals a step at 
a time, not by leaps and bounds, or by one 
big jump. We surely have facts enough: 
to convince any but the most skeptical 
open-minder that with more people going 
into the distributive occupations than go 
into office work (one of every seven em- 
ployed persons works in a distributive oc- 
cupation) we should enter this field with- 
out further delay and do what we can to 
prepare for store work at least. 

Do not close your mind to new facts; 
but do not be afraid to reach conclusions, 
tentative or otherwise, today on the basis 
of such facts as you have when they are 
reasonably adequate. It is one thing to 
counsel slow progress, and quite a differ- 
ent thing to counsel no progress. The 
“let’s go” type may start too soon, or 
move too fast, or get slightly off course; 
but he will move. The “open-minder” of 
the sort mentioned never gets under way 
because he doesn’t know all there is to 
know about the matter under considera- 
tion—and he never will learn enough to 
venture off his home base in the field of 
business education or in any other field 
of human endeavor. 
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Economic and 


Vocational Guidance in Its 


Social Phases’ 


by Michael Sophrin 


Member, International Committee on Vocational Guidance 
Past President, Kiwanis Club of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 





Editor’s Remarks: Business teachers, here is a guidance opportunity 
that you have been, or should have been, wanting! Go to the president 
of the Kiwanis Club in your school community and inquire if the club 
has a Committee on Vocational Guidance. If it has or plans to have, 
show him this article, which he probably has already read in his 
Kiwanian publication, and ask if the suggestions which are made at 
the close of this article are a part of the program of the local Com- 


mittee on Vocational Guidance. 


Here is a sound reason for making 


contact, if it has not already been done, with the Kiwanis Club, and 
seeking its cooperation with the commercial department or school in 
planning and developing a strong program of effective guidance in 
business education. The National Council of Business Education has 
been cooperating with Kiwanis International in an effort to stimulate 
closer working relations between business leaders and school leaders. 
If you believe that such working together by business and the school 
is highly important to obtaining best results in business education in 
the guidance interests of your students, plan to act at once by inter- 
viewing the president of your local Kiwanis Club. 





IWANIS owes a lasting debt of 

gratitude to those Kiwanians 
who, in the last two or three years, 
have labored to focus attention on 
the problem of vocational guidance. 
Today, I dare say, most Kiwanians 
are giving some thought to that sub- 
ject, have realized its great scope 
and significance, and have beheld the 
throwing open of new doors of op- 
portunity to Kiwanis. 

A great deal has been said recent- 
ly on the vocational guidance pro- 
gram of Kiwanis calling for the ‘“‘co- 
operation with schools and other so- 
cial agencies, particularly — those 
which include among their member- 
ship many of the beyond-the-school 
group” for the purpose of substi- 
tuting “planning, based upon ade- 
quate information and counseling, 
for hit-or-miss methods of choosing 
and following a vocation.” There 
remains little to be said further on 
that program, so carefully and 
painstakingly prepared for bringing 
to the youth, advice, information 
and inspiration to guide them prop- 
erly into life’s vocations. I believe, 
however, that there is yet something 
to be said on vocational guidance as 
a means of contributing to the im- 
provement of the social and eco- 
nomic conditions of our various 
communities, thereby looking to the 
fulfillment of one of the prime ob- 
1 Reprinted by permission of The Kiwanis 


Magazine, Kiwanis International, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 
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jectives of Kiwanis, the building of 
better communities. 

According to the estimates of the 
United States Office of Education, 
it appears that out of every 1,000 
who enter high school, 364 graduate. 
Between 1921 and 1929, 31 per cent 
of high school graduates went to 
college. For every 1,000 who enter 
the freshman year at college, 335 
graduate. For every 1,000 sopho- 
mores, 444 graduate. Out of every 
1,000 juniors, 596 receive their col- 
lege diplomas. 

Now what becomes of those high 

school boys and girls—636 out of 
every 1,000—who drop out along the 
way and fall back into the economic 
and social whirl of every community 
in the United States? How many of 
them learn trades and become skilled 
workers? How many of them be- 
come business and professional men 
and women? How many are ab- 
sorbed in the growing ranks of un- 
skilled labor? How many find their 
way into the corners and halls of 
radicalism, anarchy and commu- 
nism? How many become discour- 
aged, disgruntled and _ desperate 
antisocials? How many become the 
tenants of reformatories and peni- 
tentiaries ? 
_In a recently published statement, 
J. Edgar Hoover, the efficient and 
admired head of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, let it be known that 
the great majority of criminals in 
this country today are boys in their 
teens and early twenties. 





Vocational Training a Crime 
Preventive 


We might pause to consider 
whether lack of vocational or trade 
training and the inability of men to 
earn a livelihood by some trade or 
skill have any connection with crime. 
In a study by the United States De- 
partment of the Interior, published 
in 1934, about eighty heads of ‘‘cor- 
rectional institutions, reformatories 
and penitentiaries’”’ were asked 
whether “one important cause of de- 
linquency and criminality among 
young people is the fact that they 
have never learned how to work so 
as to be able to make money legi- 
timately sufficiently to meet their 
real or fancied wants.” Fifteen of 
these heads failed to answer. Eighty- 
three per cent of them answered, 
“Yes.” Lewis E. Lawes, famous 
criminologist and warden of Sing 
Sing Prison, says: “Education must 
realize its proper place in the new 
scheme of things. No education can 
be complete without adequate train- 
ing for a vocation that will equip a 
boy or a girl adolescent to meet the 
requirements of the new dispensa- 
tion. Many, perhaps most, of our 
great army of school children will 
be able to follow their natural in- 
clination. . . . The scope of the 
school must be widened so as to 
touch every pupil and vocation, and 
train him to a specific trade or oc- 
cupation commensurate with his in- 
dividual and intimate abilities. .. . 
I find that less than five per cent of 
the prisoners in Sing Sing have had 
vocational or trade training. I find 
furthermore that colleges contribute 
a higher percentage of prisoners 
than trade schools.” 


A touching article appeared in 
American Mercury (February, 
1936) written by No. 77260, a man 
whose name evidently has been con- 
verted into a number by the process 
of crime. He reviews his career of 
crime from boyhood to manhood. 
This is his closing paragraph: “Ly- 
ing on my bunk now, I try to retrace 
those early steps that led me so far 
astray. Is there something lacking 
in the chemicals that compose me? 
Have I an inflated ego? ... Would 
early vocational training have 
helped? Or would nothing have mat- 
tered? I can’t answer these ques- 
tions. Can you?” 


What are we doing in the way of 
providing our youth with the kind 
of training that will prepare and 
equip them with the ability to earn 
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a livelihood? About a year ago, the 
State Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion of Ohio stated to me by letter 
that the ratio per pupil of money 
spent on academic or classical edu- 
cation to money spent on vocational 
or trade training, is 27 to 1. Ohio is 
probably not much better or worse 
than most states; and it may there- 
fore be said generally that we spend 
more than twenty times as much on 
the smaller number who go to col- 
lege as we spend on the larger num- 
ber who are in need of vocational or 
trade training. This is a grave in- 
dictment of society. 

We spend millions over millions 
/on our overcrowded reform and 
penal institutions. We are now said 
to be the most lawless nation in the 
world. The veins of racketeering 
run through many channels of 
everyday life. Yet we pay insuf- 
ficient heed to the matter of train- 
ing a large portion of our youth to 
earn a livelihood and be decent and 
useful citizens. 

It may now very properly be 
asked, how much need is there for 
trade or vocational training, and 
what are likely to be the opportuni- 
ties for young men and women so 
trained? 


Industrial Progress Requires 
“Job Intelligence” 


A Government Survey published 
in 1931 reports the results of a study 
of technical institutes made by the 
Society for the Promotion of Engi- 
neering Education. By this study “it 
was estimated that for manufactur- 
ing establishments in textiles and 
their products, machines, iron and 
steel and their products, in which a 
total of almost ten million workers 
was employed, a total of almost 
600,000 technical institute graduates 
should be utilized. Only 10,000 of 
such graduates were at the time em- 
ployed in these lines of work as con- 
trasted with a real annual require- 
ment of more than 17,000.” In the 
same year, it was brought out at 
hearings before a Select Committee 
of the United States Senate on the 
subject of Unemployment Insurance, 
that though it may or may not be 
true (and probably not true) that 
machines in industry lessen employ- 
ment, one thing is definitely certain, 
and that is, that the widespread use 
and development of machinery “call 
for higher degree of technical 
knowledge or what has been called 
‘job intelligence’.” In the face of the 
industrial progress in the last thirty 


years, calling for more and more 


technically trained men and women, 
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we have been clinging to the moss- 
worn ideal about the superiority of 
the academics and have been per- 
mitting a large portion of our youth 
to go out into the world untrained 
and unqualified, During this period, 
in the face of a growing demand for 
a higher development of personal 
skill, we have been adding hundreds 
of thousands annually and regular- 
ly to the ranks of unskilled and un- 
employable labor. I have been told 
by certain managers, who have 
charge of large numbers of indus- 
trial employees, that they are con- 
tinually in search of men possessing 
skill and “job intelligence,” of men 
who can be entrusted with the han- 
dling of expensive raw materials and 
machines and who are quick in 
grasping the ever changing methods 
and processes of manufacture. These 
men have told me that their search- 
ing was none the less during the de- 
pression period, 

Scientists tell us emphatically that 
we have hardly begun to manufac- 
ture the things we need for life, 
health and comfort, and that “the 
re-planning of human environment 
from the point of view of human 
needs has hardly begun.” We are 
told that within the coming genera- 
tion we shall see the creation, manu- 
facture and use of new materials 
and that this “will come about as the 
results of new demands for lightness 
and flexibility and the use of sub- 
stances other than metal and wood.” 
These same gentlemen predict the 
synthetic manufacture of many arti- 
cles of food and clothing that now 
originate in the soil. In 1790, 90 per 
cent of the population was engaged 
in agriculture; in 1930, 20 per cent. 
It has now been estimated that ‘80 
per cent of cultivated farm land can 
be eliminated,” and that scientific, 
synthetic processes can produce 
more efficiently the great majority 
of the products of the soil. Does 
this mean that our economic future 
lies in scientific and industrial ac- 
tivity? Perhaps it does; at least, we 
cannot overlook the importance of 
vocational, scientific and industrial 
training to meet the needs of the fu- 
ture and for the preparation of those 
by whom the future is to be peopled. 


A Problem and an Obligation 


I feel very keenly that these mat- 
ters reveal in strong light a problem 
and obligation facing Kiwanis. In a 
few states, the so-called apprentice- 
ship system has been instituted with 
the view of solving that problem. 
Walter F. Simon, Supervisor of Ap- 
prenticeship in Wisconsin, who has 
first-hand knowledge of the actual 
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workings of that svstem in his state 
for the last sixteen years, has writ- 
ten me as follows: “.... in the six- 
teen years that I have been with the 
Industrial Commission, I have not 
yet met a single person, whether em- 
ployer, union man, parent, appren- 
tice, or anybody else, who failed to 
endorse the plan once it is under- 
stood .. . our staff is small and we 
confine our activity to the recognized 
trades only. We could easily devote 
our entire time to any one trade and 
have more than enough to do... . 
Several years ago I sent a question- 
naire to all apprentices who com- 
pleted their contracts, and to all who 
were indentured but whose contracts 
were cancelled for various reasons. 
Those who fulfilled the terms of 
their indentures earned an average 
of 72 cents an hour. Those who did 
not finish their apprenticeship aver- 
aged 50 cents an hour, and the pe- 
culiar part of it was that 60 per cent 
of this group were back in the trade 
in which they were originally inden- 
tured. In answer to the question of 
whether they were sorry that they 
dropped their apprenticeship, every 
last one of them... answered in the 
affirmative. I asked the graduates 
whether they ever regretted serving 
an apprenticeship and not a single 
one answered in the affirmative. . . . 
I believe the apprenticeship plan does 
really produce skill and pride in 
workmanship. Our employers will 
tell you that a four-year apprentice 
is a better mechanic in his third year 
than the average mechanic on the 
labor market. Yet the graduate is 
not necessarily an expert on all ma- 
chines or processes in the trade any 
more than is the graduate medical 
student a full-fledged physician. .. . 
But the training an apprentice gets 
in four years’ time seasons him and 
gives him the proper background for 
a useful life, not alone as a mechanic 
but as a good citizen. . . .” 


Some Suggestions 


I refer the merits of the appren- 
ticeship system to the earnest con- 
sideration of the chairmen of all dis- 
trict Committees on Vocational 
Guidance. With the full realization 
that I add thereby a heavy load to 
the great work already provided for, 
I venture further to suggest that 
each club Committee on Vocational 
Guidance: 

1. Make a survey of educational condi- 
tions within its own town or city, and de- 
termine (a) the number of boys and girls 
entering the high school each year; (b) 
the number failing to enter from the 
elementary schools; (c) the number drop- 
ping out of school each year, and who 
they are. 

(Please turn to page 23) 
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Sequoia Union High School 
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A desirable personality which is suitable for stenographic work in- 

cludes those attributes of a person which have social significance, 

which influence others . . . A pleasing personality is necessary to get 
the job and necessary to hold the job. 


Undesirable Characteristics 
Respondents in this study were 


asked to list several undesirable 
characteristics they considered most 
prevalent in stenographers. An in- 
teresting and varied list appears be- 
low in alphabetical order. No at- 
tempt was made to put these in 1-2-3 
order, for it is doubtful whether such 
a classification is valid, especially in 
such a small study. 





URING our prosperity years 

employers of stenographers were 
content with saying, “Miss Blake 
is certainly an A-1 worker.” How- 
ever, today, with keener competition 
for office positions, the personnel di- 
rector is dissatisfied until he can say, 
“Miss Blake is certainly an efficient 
stenographer ; and what’s more, she’s 
very pleasant and likable.” While 
yesterday working efficiency was 
paramount, today this must be sup- 
plemented with a desirable person- 


ality. 
From the literature in the field it 
seems that in our stenographic 


courses the phase of personality im- 
provement has been sadly neglected. 
This observation has been strength- 
ened by statements of discontent 
heard time and again from business 
men concerning the annoying traits 
and habits their stenographers pos- 
sess. Further conviction of this will 
also come to teachers who are cogniz- 
ant of the undesirable personality 
manifestations of students in their 
classes. 


What Is Personality? 


Before going further we should 
attempt to define this term person- 
ality as applied to  stenographic 
training. This word has been used 
with several meanings. The diction- 
ary defines personality as “that 
which constitutes a person.” Accord- 
ingly, this includes the various parts 
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of our physical and mental make-up 
—sensations, reflexes, instincts, emo- 
tions, perceptions, imagination, mem- 
ory, intelligence, and _ reasoning. 
However, personality as it relates to 
our particular work should not mere- 
ly be “that which constitutes a per- 
son”; it should include those quali- 
ties by which others judge us. In 
other words, a desirable personality 
which is suitable for stenographic 
work includes those attributes of a 
person which have social significance, 
which influence others. It is traits, 
habits, actions, and appearance-—the 
sum total of which is attractive and 
pleasing to those for and with whom 
we work. 


Study Made in San Francisco 
and Oakland 


With a strong belief that great em- 
phasis should be placed on person- 
ality development in his courses in 
stenography, the writer made a study 
of what leading business employers 
consider important in the personality 
training of stenographers.’ The ques- 
tionnaire technique was used. Sev- 
enty-five usable returns were re- 
ceived from leading directors of em- 
ployment in the San Francisco-Oak- 
land area. These represented insur- 
ance companies, banks, department 
stores, railroads, gas and oil com- 
panies, manufacturing concerns, and 
others. Encouraging, indeed, were 
the freedom of expression and 1n- 
terest in the subject shown by those 
cooperating. 





Virginia Knight, 
valuable 
study. 


1The writer is indebted to 
Sequoia High School graduate, for 
assistance in gathering data for this 











Clock-watching and Making-up are 
Two Undesirable Characteristics 


for Stenographers 











Jack Knight, Sequoia High 
School. 


Cartoons Drawn by 


Adaptability to change 


lacking 

Afraid of doing some- 
thing someone else 
should do 


Ambition lacking 

Annoying voice 

Appearance poor 

Assiduity lacking 

Background undesirable 

Carelessness 

Clock-watcher 

Cooperation lacking 

Dependability lacking 

Discourtesy 

Discussing personal pro- 
blems with the other 
employees 

Disinterest 

Disloyalty 

Enthusiasm lacking 

Excessive make-up 

Gossipy 

Gum chewing 

Inability to retain con- 
fidential matters 

Initiative lacking 

Impatience in doing a 


tedious job 
Inquisitiveness - in- 

terested in affairs of 

others 
Irresponsibility 
7 

ziness 


Narrow-mindedness 
Neatness lacking 


Never looking for some- 
thing else to do, 
only what is given 
them 

Originality lacking 

Overdressing 

Oversensitive 

Personal phone calls 

Petty dislikes 

Poor address 

Poor posture 

Red Eoersaile 

Selfishness 

Slowing up on own 
work to avoid helping 
others 

Sloppiness 

Spends too much 
in rest room 

Superiority complex 

Taking time out to leok 
in mirror 

Taking time out to 
smoke 

Talking too much 

Tardiness 

Temper display 

Too much - self-impor- 
tance 

Unfriendly 

Unsystematic 

Unwilling to accept re- 
sponsibility 

Unwilling to study for 
promotion 

Versatility lacking 


time 


Why Were They Fired? 


Of particular value in this study 
are the answers to the following: 
“During the past year have you 
discharged stenographers because 
they possessed undesirable personal 
characteristics? If so, will you give 
the undesirable characteristics con- 
tributory to dismissal ?” 

The results of the seventy-five re- 
turns show that, 


15, or 20 per cent, of the business 
concerns had discharged stenograph- 


ers because of personal deficiencies dur- 
ing the past year. 
44, or 59 per cent, had no dismissals. 
16, or 21 per cent, did not wish to an- 
swer the question. 





























Surely the fact that during one 
year 20 per cent of the businesses 
reported dismissals on account of 
personality deficiencies is sufficient to 
show that these deficiencies are seri- 
ous impediments to  stenographic 
success. Undoubtedly if the question 
had asked for dismissals during the 
last five years, the proportion would 
probably increase three or four 
times. In many cases the respond- 
ents answered “No” and underlined 
“during the past year,” implying that 
dismissals had occurred in previous 
years. 

Twenty-one per cent of the re- 
spondents did not answer this part 
of the inquiry blank. It is reasonable 
to believe that a goodly number of 
these actually did discharge ste- 
nographers on account of person- 
ality deficiencies. The writer feels 
that many business — executives 
thought that an acknowledgment of 
dismissal for these reasons was too 
personal and, therefore, the question 
was left blank. 

Many enlightening statements 
were given by. the fifteen business 
representatives. for dismissal of ste- 
nographers because of personality 
deficiencies. 

Each of the following was men- 
tioned twice: 

1. Body odors 

2. Clock watcher 

3. Disinterest 

4. Gossipy 

5. Talks too much 


Each of the following men- 


tioned once: 


Was 


. Deceitful 

. Dishonest 

3. Disrespectful 

4. Dressed too elaborately 

5. Entirely too forward 

6. Expecting special consideration and 
privileges because of years of servy- 
ice 

7. Failure to adapt oneself to changes 
in business policy and routine 

8. Failure to realize that their work 
is that of service and, consequenily, 
that their own success is measured 
only by the degree to which they 
can make their employer’s work b2t- 
ter 

9. Lack of ambition to get ahead on 
merit instead of “popularity,” “sex 
appeal,” or “pull” 

. Making trouble with other employ- 
ees 

. Personal sloppiness 
Tactlessness 
Talks too loud 
Tardiness 
Too lazy 

. Unreliable in work 

7. Unwillingness to do other office 
work during spare time unless told 

8. Unwillingness to heed instruction 

. Willingness to let indifferent work 
go out 

. Writing “as it sounded” regardless 
of whether it makes sense or not 
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Careful Selection Eliminates Many 


Many of those who answered “No” 
to the question of whether or not 
dismissals occurred supplemented 
this with such statements as the fol- 
lowing: “The care in employing our 
stenographers eliminates this neces- 
sity.” “We are very careful in our 
selection,” and “We do not hire them 
with personality deficiencies.” 


That First Impression 


The question, “What personal 
qualifications do you consider most 
important in hiring new stenograph- 
ers,” received only a few helpful 
suggestions. 

The writer is concerned in this 
question with the more observable 
qualities in hiring a stenographer. 
The following are some of the most 
frequently mentioned — observable 
qualities. 

RANK ORDER OF FREQUENCY OF 


UAL 
CONSIDERED N ae NEW 


TENOGRAPHER 








Quality 


Good Personal Appearance 
Well Groomed 

Pleasing Manner 

Common Sense 

Alertness 

Enthusiasm 

Cleanliness 

Courtesy. 

Refinement 








Several respondents wrote rather 
freely on this question. A few espe- 
cially interesting quotations taken 
from the questionnaires appear be- 
low: 

. Open-minded—willing to look and 
listen and take orders without “know 
it all” attitude, and don’t go to 
pieces when errors are called to theit 
attention. 

. Enthusiasm, conscientious attitude 
toward the job, pride in doing a job 
well. Girls who have one eye on 
clock and the other peeled for a pos- 
sible husband never make the grade. 
A stenographer should be efficient, in- 
terested in the work, and last but not 
least—good natured. 

. Pleasing and courteous under all cir- 
cumstances, then tactful attitude 
always in performing the duties as- 
signed—plus sufficient initiative to do 
really good work. 

A clean, well-groomed appearance— 

a poised, yet friendly way of meeting 

people—an energetic way of walking 

—an active mind and a decided inter- 

est in the work for which they are 

asking. 

) Neatness of person without the ap- 
pearance of being overdressed. 

. One personnel officer of a concern 
employing 200 stenographers has this 
to say: ‘Appearance (posture, dress, 
make-up); impressiveness, bearing, 
enthusiasm, self-confidence, _ refine- 
ment, adequate training and experi- 
ence. Does she have services to sell? 
Can she sell them?” 

One may deduce from the infor- 
mation in this section that probably 


the most important thing a ste- 
nographer can possess is the ability 
to make a good first impression on 
the employer. 

The applicant may be super-effi- 
cient and yet not have a chance be- 
cause of the “mal-impression” made 
because of general unattractiveness 
and lack of enthusiasm and manifes- 
tation of interest. 


Miscellaneous Suggestions 


Respondents were asked to give 
further suggestions which would help 
in training stenographers. The fol- 
lowing are excerpts taken from these 
suggestions: 


1. A girl should be taught to meet 
the man or woman she is to interview 
(1 find many lacking in this). 

If I find a girl who has the disgust- 
ing habit of biting her nails, I would do 
all I could to break her of this habit. 
I have succeeded in three instances. As 
for smoking, almost all girls smoke and 
naturally there is an odor. One cannot 
object to smoking these days as I find 
about 99 out of 100 do. If make-up adds 
to a girl’s appearance, I certainly ap- 
prove. If a girl applies for a position 
and has soiled or spotted clothes or 
soiled collars, she simply has no chance. 

A girl said “all-righty” to me the 
other day. (She did not get the job.) 

2. Discuss with no other person any 
information of a confidential nature ac- 
quired from letters dictated. Do not 
talk of employer’s business with outsid- 
ers. Avoid discussing their intimate per- 
sonal affairs with fellow employees. 

3. Girls trained as stenographers are 
usually not interested in doing anything 
else and make the stenographic work 
last so that they won’t be called upon 
to do anything else. 

A secretary or stenographer should 
always bear in mind the dignity of the 
position. Nothing in my opinion damns 
a person as much as excessive make-up, 
lack of decorum in deportment with 
fellow workers. Ability to fit into the 
organization is vital for continued em- 
ployment and progress. 

5. It has been my experience that 
while many stenographers have devel- 
oped a certain amount of rapidity in 
taking dictation and transcribing let- 
ters, they have failed to develop their 
personality and are often without a 
thought of the business in which they 
are employed. 

6. Unwarranted complaining regard- 
ing office conditions, ventilation, light, 
equipment, etc., especially when con- 
tinually harped on. 

Too many personal telephone calls 
or visitors are undesirable. Training in 
proper care of machine, cleaning after 
stencil cutting, etc. Economy in the use 
of office supplies. Proper recording of 
telephone or other messages. 

8. I noted that many of the recent 
business-school graduates that have 
been temporarily employed on vacation 
relief do not appear to have the ability 
to type work properly and secure four 
or five copies that are clear and legible. 
Perhaps this is due to lack of training 
in making carbon copies. 

9. Don’t give graduates the idea that 
there isn’t room to learn after they get 


(Please turn to page 23) 
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Room Eq 


A Check List for Essential Typewriting 


ulipment 


by Clyde E. Rowe 


Associate in Commercial Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


and 
Instructor, Schenley High School, 


ANY equipment crimes which 
are committed in the name of 


education are due to inadequate 
planning, niggardly appropriations, 


insufficient experience which accom- 
panies lack of knowledge of possi- 
bilities and sources of information, 
and the egotism of academic admin- 
istrators in a field in which their 
knowledge is, to say the least, 
limited. The effect of some of these 
factors cannot always be offset by 
the commercial administrator, but 
the use of the following descriptive 
point scale, which represents a com- 
pilation of seven writers who may 
be considered authorities on the sub- 
ject of equipment, together with the 
practical experience (including some 
mistakes) of this writer in selecting 
equipment and arranging typew rit- 
ing rooms, should enable any head 
of a commercial department to: ‘se- 
cure a tentative rating of the type- 
writing room on the basis of a scale 
of 100, and report the relative com- 
pleteness of the room equipment. 
Bell (2)' 

A hand-operated call bell of a simple 
type but with a fairly loud gong should 
be on the teacher’s desk. 

Blackboard and Bulletin Board (3) 

A blackboard is essential, and it should, 
ot course, be located at the front of the 
room. 

A very large bulletin board, preferably 
of the cork type, also is necessary. Thumb 
tacks should be supplied. 
Bookcase, Storage Cabinet, 
Supplies (4) 

A very large bookcase or storage cab- 
inet is necessary to keep an ample supply 
of paper of various kinds, folders, clean- 
ing materials, typewriter ribbons, etc. 

If gasoline or benzine is used for clean- 
ing, insurance laws generally require that 
these be stored in a special fire-proof cab- 
inet. 

Adequate space should be provided in 
the storage cabinet for other cleaning ma- 
terials such as stiff brushes, soft brushes, 
soft cloths, and typewriter lubricating oil. 
Calendar (2) 

A large calendar should be placed in a 
position where it can be seen easily. 
Chairs (4) 

Sturdy but comfortable chairs should 
be provided, and equipped with gliders or 
rubber feet to eliminate noise. Adjustable 
chairs are desirable, but should remain in 
permanently adjusted positions for the 
taller students at the rear of the room, 
and the smaller students in front. An 


and Cleaning 


1 Figure following item represents the number 
of credit points allowed if requirements are met. 
The total score equals 100. 
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Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


average height is 18”. Extra chairs should 
be supplied for visitors and for teacher 
consultations. 

Charts (2) 

A large keyboard chart is of doubtful 
value, but if the teacher is in favor of one, 
it should be supplied, or individual key- 
board charts may be obtained from pub- 
lishing companies or typewriter companies. 

Progress charts are very valuable moti- 
vation devices. 

Copyholders (3) 

Copyholders are very important and 
should be provided by all means. There 
are several inexpensive types, such as a 
flat piece of metal turned up about %” at 
each end to hold the book, or a wooden 
type which can easily be made in the 
school shop. More expensive types facili- 
tate reading and may be controlled from 
the front of the typewriter. 

Desks and their Arrangement (10) 

Individual typewriter desks are prefer- 
able to benches. Desks or benches should 
have at least one drawer for cleaning 
materials or a book, or several shallow 





* 


An Example of Good Lighting and Correct 


drawers to provide a drawer for each 
student or class. 
Benches should be of very heavy ma- 


terial, reinforced with legs between each 
typewriter position, and preferably for 
not more than two or three typewriters. 
An average size of desk top is 36” x 20”, 
but this may vary 4” in either direction 
without being impossible. 

The drop-center type is not desirable 
for beginning rooms, but should be used 
in advanced typewriting rooms. There 
should be one “wing” or desk space at the 
right of the typewriter only. These desks 
should be balanced so that they will not 
close up easily, and should be provided 
with a fastener to hold them open. The 
height of the typewriter from the floor 








when the desk is open should not be less 
than 28”. 

Desirable heights of desk tops range 
from 28” to 32”, and if it is possible to 
arrange, there should be an equal number 
of 28”, 30” and 32” desks. 

One or two flat strips of wood about 
12” long should be fastened to the top of 
the desk to prevent typewriters from mov- 


ing from the left to right, but not for- 
ward or backward. 
Demonstration Desk (3) 

Every typewriting room should have 


a demonstration desk separate from the 
teacher’s desk. It should be adjustable 
in height or high enough so that a type- 
writer placed on it can be seen by stu 
dents seated in all parts of the room. 
The top surface should be large enough 
to accommodate a book or large sheet 
of paper in addition to the typewriter. 
Duplicators and Supplies (5) 

The advanced typewriting room equip- 
ment should include the two types of 
duplicators, namely, stencil and gelatin. 
The stencil type should be supplied with 
ink, paper, correction fluid, styluses, paper 
covers for the duplicator cylinder, wax 
paper folders, and an adequate supply of 
stencils. A Mimeoscope also is a very 
useful addition to the equipment. 

A gelatin type duplicator should be sup- 
plied with suitable paper, colored ink, 
proper carbons and ribbons, extra rolls or 
pads, a small covered container for water, 
and a sponge. 


ie 


Placement of Aisles in a Typing Room. 


Filing Equipment (5) 

Four-drawer filing cabinets should be 
provided to allow one drawer for each 
class which uses the room, and one drawer 
in addition for each class which files car- 
other material by 


bon copies, cards, or 
geographical, numerical, or subject sys- 
tems. 

A set of guides of very heavy card- 


board should be provided for each file. 

A two-tier metal desk tray or wire file 
basket is generally needed. 
Light (3) 

Natural, or daylight should come from 
the right (unless typewriters have the 
right carriage throw, which is undesir- 
able). 

Artificial light should be of the diffused, 
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indirect, or semi-indirect type, with a 
lighting unit of 200 watts for every 120 
square feet of floor space. If the walls 
are dark in color, or glare reflecting, this 
stantard should be increased or decreased. 
Location of Room (3) 

Near other rooms of Commercial De- 
partment. 

Paper (4) 

Paper of several sizes. Carbon paper 
and second sheets, legal paper, letterheads 
and mimeograph paper for advanced 
classes. 

Paper Cutter and Table (2) 

A paper cutter should be not less than 
18” x 15” in size, and a table about 36” x 
24” should be provided for it. 

Pencil Sharpener (2) 

This is an essential part of the equip- 
ment of every room, and the typewriting 
room is no exception. 

Phonograph and Supplies (2) 

The rhythm of music is an aid to type- 
writing in all stages if used according to 
particular requirements. A good phono- 
graph is inexpensive, and suitable records 
for typewriting can be obtained. They 
may be supplemented occasionally by pop- 
ular records containing a definite time beat 
and without singing. Loud needles are 
necessary unless the room is very small. 


Postal Scale, Postal Guide (1) 

Advanced typewriting rooms should 
contain these, as they represent a part of 
the equipment of nearly every office. 
Record of Typewriters and Repairs (2) 

A teacher in each room should have a 
small record book containing a page for 
each typewriter, on which to record the 
numbers of the typewriters and the repairs 
and dates. 

Reference Books (3) 

Every typewriting room should contain 
several dictionaries of adequate size. If 
it is at all possible for the school to sup- 
ply a dictionary for each desk without 
danger of loss, this should be done by all 
means as a method of teaching the dic- 
tionary habit. 

In addition to dictionaries, advanced 
typewriting rooms should have an English 
and secretarial handbook or style book of 
some kind. 

Ribbons (3) 

Three or four ribbons should be 
plied for each typewriter per year. 
Rubber Stamps (1) 

If the teacher’s routine of handling and 
checking papers requires the use of 
stamps, they should be supplied as rep- 
resentative of general office equipment. 
Shades (1) 

Adjustable shades are useful in nearly 
every room, and particularly so in a type- 
writing rcom where there is likely to be 
considerable eye-strain if the lighting is 
not entirely satisfactory at all times. 
Sound-Proofing (1) 

Unless the typewriting room is equipped 
with noiseless typewriters, it is a great 
help to both students and teacher to have 
the room sound-proof. 

Stapling Machine (2) 

A paper stapling machine which will 
fasten at least 50 sheets of paper is neces- 
sary. Smaller staplers are generally un- 
satisfactory. 

Teacher’s Desk and Chair (3) 

The teacher’s desk should be approxi- 
mately 54” x 30” in size, with drawers at 
both sides, and some provision should be 
made for a typewriter, either by means 
of a disappearing top or a_ typewriter 
drawer in the side of the desk. 

The teacher’s chair should be a fairly 
large adjustable and comfortable chair to 
accompany the desk. 


sup- 
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Teacher’s Manual and Record Book (2) 

A teacher’s manual is not absolutely 
essential because of the large number of 
books on the teaching of typewriting 
which are available, but the teacher should 
have an outline of the typewriting work. 

The teacher’s record book should con- 
tain not only grades but an indication of 
what the student has achieved. 

Telephone and Telephone Book (2) 

A telephone book should be incorpo- 
rated in the typewriting course at some 
time, and if the textbook does not pro- 
vide for its use, the teacher should make 
such provision. 

In connection with this use, a telephone 
is highly desirable since the lack of use 
of a telephone is a very common defect 
in the training of commercial students. 
Test Materials (2) 

Supplementary test materials or mate- 
rials for special occasions should be kept 
in a book-case or supply cabinet. 

— (Stop-Watch or Interval Timer) 

(2) 

Some convenient device for timing 
should be provided. An inexpensive foot- 
ball timer or a stop-watch is satisfactory, 
but an interval timer which can be set 
for any length of time desired, at the end 


of which a bell will ring and inform th: 
teacher and the class to stop writing, is 
the best possible device to use. 

Tools (2) 

The teacher should have two screw 
drivers, one with a long handle, and smal! 
pliers for making minor repairs. Scissors 
also are useful. 

Typewriters (10) 

Beginning typewriting rooms should have 
typewriters of one make only. Advanced 
typewriting rooms should contain som« 
of each make in proportion to general or 
community use. 

Pica type is more generally satisfactory 
than elite type, particularly in beginning 
classes. 

Typewriter covers are necessary if the 
typewriters are to remain open. 

Wash Basin (2) 

A typewriting room is inadequately 
equipped without a wash basin because 
of the soiling of hands in handling rib- 
bons, carbons, and duplicator and other 
inks. Paper towels are satisfactory in 
this connection. 

Wastepaper Containers (2) 

At least two wastepaper containers are 

needed. 





LITTLE ESSAYS ON EDUCATION 


ls There a Social Science? 
By Arland D. Weeks 


Dean, School of Education 
North Dakota Agricultural College 


| once asked the late and lamented Professor O’Shea of the Univer- 


sity of Wisconsin if he thought there was a science of education. He 
replied, ‘‘As much as there is a science of medicine.”’ 


Is there a science of society? One can reply in Professor O’Shea’s 


words. 


Indeed the science of society bears much resemblance to the science 


of medicine. 


Medicine deals with the ailing, and that is what social science does— 


considerably. 


There are demagogs, corresponding to quack doctors. 


In both social science and medicine drastic remedies are at times 
necessary; compare appendectomy and the removal of postmasters from 


patronage to civil service. 


Both social science and medicine deal with that most complicated 


subject matter—man. 


In comparison with medical and social science, the science of physics 
and chemistry are simple and restful. 


In medicine often the doctors disagree 


resemblance. 


Again 


In both, fault finding and fact finding are promi- 
nent, but unless signs fail, social science, in common 
with other man-centered science, will enlarge its store 
of fundamental truth and go forward in the spirit of 


the laboratory. 
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What Do Employers Say? 


by Florence T. Scott, M.S. 


Lassen Union High School and Junior College 
Susanville, California 


RE the graduates of the commer- 

cial department adequately pre- 
pared to enter the business world? 
What machines will they be called 
upon to operate? What salary will 
they receive after five years of ex- 
perience? In short, what are the 
business conditions of the com- 
munity ? 

In these days of keener competi- 
tion in the business world it is highly 
important that the school offers 
training that will enable the student 
to secure and hold a position. Fam- 
ily incomes have been reduced and 
many students are unable to continue 
their schooling beyond that offered 
locally. This seems particularly true 
in our community which is the center 
of a large, sparsely-settled mountain 
area. Few of the graduates con- 
tinue their education in business col- 
leges or schools of higher learning 
and, upon graduation, most of the 
commercial students hope to obtain 
employment locally. In order to de- 
termine to what extent opportunities 
exist and in what respects the train- 
ing offered by the commercial de- 
partment might be improved, ques- 
tionnaires were sent to all business 
firms employing help. A copy of the 
letter of transmittal and the ques- 
tionnaire are shown with this article. 


Making the Survey 

The class in salesmanship, con- 
sisting of twenty-two high school 
seniors and junior college students, 
was chosen to assist with the survey. 
The mailing list was secured by zon- 
ing the business district and request- 
ing each student to bring in a list of 
all business houses in his particular 
section. Each student was then as- 
signed a definite area in which he was 
to distribute and collect the question- 
naires. The method was quite suc- 
cessful since it saved postage, insured 
a high return, and offered an oppor- 
tunity for the salesmanship students 
to make business contacts. 

Sixty-five questionnaires were dis- 
tributed and fifty-three returned. The 
reaction on the part of the business 
men was splendid. Nearly all of the 
returns showed evidence of careful 
consideration and a number of valu- 
able suggestions were made. 


The Employers’ Reactions 
The replies may be briefly summa- 
rized as follows: 
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1. There seems to be an increase in 
the number of graduates employed in 
the last five years. 

2. The business men were unani- 
mous in their opinion that all of the 


Table I, penmanship is most in de- 
mand, closely followed by spelling. 
A number also request business Eng- 
lish and arithmetic. 

3. According to the replies received 
the most valuable subject in the pres- 
ent curriculum is business principles. 
Salesmanship and bookkeeping are 
second in importance, and it was 
felt by some that more than a half 
year should be devoted to the sales- 
manship course. 


4. There was little uniformity in 


courses offered are valuable and 
about three-fourths suggest expand- 
ing the curriculum by the addition of 
other courses. As may be seen from 


the replies to Question No. 4 relative 
to the amount of emphasis on par- 
ticular subjects. This was undoubted- 
ly due to the variation in duties in 


COMMERCIAL SURVEY 
PERSONNEL 








Other 
Subjects 


School Train- 
ing Needed * 
| Spelling 
Penmanship 


Type of Work 
and Sex 


Number | 
Employed | 


Years of | 
Experience | 


Salary 





| $90 mo. 
60 mo. 


one has 3 yrs. 


Example: 
2 one has 6 mo. 


Stenographers 
Female | 


Stenographers 


Bookkeepers 








Others 








Indicate by number those subjects 


* The commercial subjects now offered are listed below. 
which you consider of value for each position 


6. Second-year bookkeeping 

7. Half-year commercial law 

8. Half-year salesmanship 

9. One-year business principles 
10. One-year consumers’ problems 


1. First-year typing 

2. Second-year typing 

3. First-year shorthand 
4. Second-year shorthand 
5. First-year bookkeeping 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 








Make or Kind Number in Use 


Name of Machine 


Example: 

Typewriters Underwood 
Typewriters 

Adding Machines 

Bookkeeping Machines 
Calculators 

Duplicators (mimeographs, etc.) 
Check Writers 

Others 











MISCELLANEOUS 


1. Have you employed Lassen High School graduates? 
If so, when? (approximate dates) 
If not, why? 
2. Should any subjects which are now offered in our department be dropped? 
If so, which ones? 
3. Should any subjects be added to the course? ... 
If so, which ones? 
4, Should there be more emphasis on any particular subjects in the commercial training course 
(such as typewriting, bookkeeping, etc.) ? 
, what subjects? 
5. Other suggestions: 


SOHO HEHEHE HEHEHE TEESE TEESE ESET EH TEESE SEES EE EEEOED 











different businesses. As one man 
said, “It depends upon the type of 
position in view.” 

5. Only a few of the replies to 
Question No. 5 (Other suggestions) 
can be given here but they will serve 
to indicate the attitude generally 
among our local business people. 


ment is in need of modernization; 
also, that many graduates understand 
various methods and formulas used 
but not why they are used. Perhaps 
such understanding is difficult to ac- 
quire without practical experience. At 
any rate, we feel that the idea behind 
this questionnaire is a step in the 
right direction and sincerely hope that 
it may be developed further.” 


TABLE | 
A TABULATION OF DESIRABLE SCHOOL TRAINING 
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“The amount of bookkeeping and 
typing that I have is small and will 
not require a full-time bookkeeper 
and stenographer, so what I need is 
a boy or girl who can do bookkeep- 
ing, typing, and is also able to meet 
the public and sell. I am always 
willing to give a young person a 
chance but find that the average high 
school student seems not to care 
whether he works or not. As a whole 
he seems indifferent and flighty so I 
believe that a lot of business houses 
hesitate in hiring him. With me, 
accuracy iS more important than 
speed.” 

“Students should be taught their 
responsibility towards their employer 
and their work.” 

“A large percentage of high school 
graduates accepting clerical or other 
positions have little sense of responsi- 
bility. The type of person who can 
assume responsibility for minor cleri- 
cal details without constant super- 
vision is highly desirable.” 


LETTER 








It is the aim of the commercial depart- 
ment of Lassen Union High School and 
Junior College to offer training which will 
meet the needs of those students planning 
to enter the business world. In order to 
make this training most effective, we 
should like to know what conditions exist 
in our immediate community. Will you 
please assist in this survey by filling out 
the attached questionnaire? 

A self-addressed envelope is provided 
for your convenience in replying. If you do 
not employ office or store help please re- 
turn the blank with that notation. 

The questionnaire has been numbered, 
thus making it unnecessary for the name 
of your company to appear on it. You may 
be sure that all information will be con- 
sidered strictly confidential and only the 
averages for the entire community will be 
made known. 








“Possibly a little more attention to 
the office conditions of those who will 
offer employment to graduates.” 

“It is our impression that the aver- 
age high school commercial depart- 
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6. An examination of Table II 
brings out the fact that the highest 
average salary is paid to bookkeepers 
and the lowest to stenographers, and 
that in all types of work women 
receive lower salaries than men. 

7. Clerical positions far outnumber 
the others. 

8. As a general summary it may 
be said that the commercial curricu- 
lum now being offered should be en- 
larged and more closely allied with 
the business conditions of the com- 
munity. 


Uses of the Data 


The students were very enthusi- 
astic about the study and were 
anxious to know the results. Several 
days were spent in discussion of the 
replies, and it was felt that matters 
of business ethics, the value of cer- 





























TABLE Il 
AVERAGE EXPERIENCE AND SALARY 
Type Number Average Average 
of Em- Em- Yrs. of Ex- Salary 
ployment ployed perience per Mo. 
Stenographers: 

“eee 2 7 $112.50 
Female .... 24 5% 83.50 
Total ...... 26 6 86.00 

Bookkeepers : 
BREE os 6 aa’ 15 8 131.00 
Female .... 9 8 88.00 
7 so ccons 24 8 117.00 
Clerks: 
|e 49 4% 120.32 
Female .... 14 6 84.50 
Ji) ere 63 5% 113.25 
Miscellaneous: * 

es cakes 0 9 129.00 
Female .... 9 3% 62.50 
MORAL sco x 0s 29 8 122.00 








“Includes governmental positions, bank offi- 
cials, 
etc, 


telegraph operators, nurses, deliverymen, 








tain courses, etc., was very effective- 
ly brought before the students. 

A study of this kind also brings 
to the attention of the business men 
the fact that the school is willing and 
anxious to cooperate with them in 
training the students for a place in 
the commercial world. It makes the 
employers conscious of the school 
and its work and will possibly cause 
the creation of some new jobs for 
our graduates. 

The greatest benefit, however, is 
in the suggestions for vocational 
guidance and curriculum revision. 
Here is no mere theorizing as to the 
relative merits of this or that ; rather, 
a definite statement of what is nec- 
essary to secure and hold a job. 
This study has eliminated guessing 











TABLE Ill 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT IN USE 
Number 
of Each Total 
Machine Make or Kind Make in Use 
Typewriters. ... Underwood 67 95 
Royal 10 
Smith 7 
Remington 5 
Remington 
Noiseless 6 
Adding 
Machines..... Burroughs 47 61 
Sundstrand 7 
ictor 2 
Remington-Rand 2 
Add-Index 1 
American 1 
Monarch 1 
Calculators..... Burroughs 7 22 
onroe 11 
Marchant 2 
Comptometer 4 
Bookkeeping 
Machines..... Burroughs 5 9 
Special Listing 
achines 3 
Unclassified 1 
Checkwriters. .. Checkometer 5 19 
F. & E. Check- 
writer 4 
Todd 3 
Paymaster 1 
Safeguard 1 
Hedman 1 
Hall-Welter 1 
Unclassified 3 
Duplicators.....Mimeograph 5 5 
oo, Serr y Addressograph 3 4 
Graf-o-type 2 








in the field of commercial guidance 
in our school. It is now possible to 
tell the prospective commercial stu- 
dent what conditions exist locally; 
the extent to which people are em- 
ployed, the average years of experi- 
ence, and the average salary. The 
student can be told what school train- 
ing is desirable for any particular 
type of work and what the employer 
will expect of him in matters of busi- 
ness ethics. 

The study has also indicated short- 
comings in the present commercial 
curriculum. Already the bookkeep- 
ing students are practicing penman- 
ship for a short time each day and 
other suggestions are soon to be acted 
upon. 
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Speaking 





of Errors 


by Ethel Wood 


The State College of Washington 
Pullman, Washington 


N these days, when educators 

more and more are becoming in- 
terested in preventing rather than 
curing the ills of stenographic work, 
perhaps the following summaries are 
opportune. They give a brief res- 
ume of several important articles or 
studies in the field of English error 
investigation, and are of particular 
interest to teachers of shorthand 
transcription. 
Adams, Maude L.: Preliminary. studies 
in error analysis in connec tion with ‘mas- 
ter’s thesis, S.ate University of Iowa, 
1934 

Number of transcripts checked (Black- 
stone Stenographic Test), 192 papers. 

Errors Classified 2824 


Substitutions ..... 907 Incorrect number.. 131 
MIO 665k es 004s 596 Paragraphing 2 
Omissions ........ 497 No sentence...... 20 
MIE 50 ccs 0cex 376 Svllabification .... 5 
Pufictuation ...... sd Miscellaneous .... 22 
EMBOTEIONS: 6.0.656.0:040 10 


Number of transcripts checked (Colo- 
rado State Shorthand Test), 52 papers. 


Total Words 13,950 
Total Errors 1,597 


i .... 432 Sentence incom- 

Omissions ........ 286 oe 46 
er 43 Repetition ........ 3 
Insertions ........ 35 Change of tense. 13 
Incorrect number.. 57 Substitutions ..... 672 


Aitken, Janet Rankin: “Good and Bad 
Grammar,” American Mercury, January, 
1932. 

A treatise on the inconsistencies of Eng- 
lish grammar is found in this article. In 
the Utopia, teachers will be teaching the 
history of English. Students will not be 
required to feel that English cannot be 
improved; they will be taught that it can 
be and should be improved. Instead of 
being taught how not to write, students 
will be taught how to write. Analyzing 
of sentences will be the same, and teach- 
ers may be recommending instead of con- 
demning changes in English. 


Charters, W. W.: Language and Gram- 
mar, Department of Superintendence, 
Third Yearbook (1925), Chapter 8. Sum- 
mary of several studies. 

Grammatical errors are found princi- 
pally in the use of verbs. About 60% 
of all errors are in this group, according 
to the majority of investigators. 

“The second most frequent error is our 
neglect to compel pronouns and _ante- 
cedents to agree; the third most frequent 
error is found in our inaccurate use of 
the principal parts of irregular verbs.”— 
Brawford, J. L. 

The most common errors are not al- 
ways considered to be the most serious. 
The most common are serious from the 
point of view of frequency, but they may 
not attach so deep a stigma to the user 
as do some much less common errors. 

A definite order of teaching-emphasis 
for high school students is recommended : 

1. Capitalization 

2. Apostrophe 

3. Punctuation 

4. Use of adjectives and adverbs 

5. Spelling 

6. Pronouns omitting case forms 
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Relative Prevalence of Error—250 Social Letters 
90,530 words—College Freshmen Women 
(Last Seven Groups Omitted) 


1, Punctuation 5. Letter Form 
2. Sentence Structure 6. Capitalization 
3. Spelling 7. Diction 

4. Adjective-adverb 


Relative Prevalence of Error—750 Business Letters 
60,610 words—High School Seniors 
(Last Seven Groups Omitted) 


. Punctuation 5. Spelling 

. Letter Form 6. Verbs 

. Capitalization 7. Apostrophe 
. Sentence Structure 
Harap, Henry: “The 
Grammatical Errors,” 
June, 1930. 

Contains a list of 109 most common 
errors in grammar, punctuation, and sen- 
tence structure. Frequency of occurrence 
of the errors is not given because of the 
lack of uniformity in recording them by 
the various investigators. 

The list given in this article has several 
advantages. First, it is more comprehen- 
sive than any other on common gram- 
matical errors; second, each error is listed 
as it should be treated in class work; and, 
third, nearly every error is followed by a 
specific illustration. 

Two and one-half pages of bibliography 
are given concerning the list of sources 
used in compiling the consolidated list of 
grammatical errors. 

Johnson, R. I.: “The Persistency of Er- 
ror in English Composition,” School Re- 
view, October, 1917, pp. 555-80. 

A study of errors found in 132 exer- 
cises of high school freshmen and 66 
exercises of college freshmen. The pri- 
mary objective of the study was to de- 
termine the extent to which incorrect 
Ww riting persists, and what shift in empha- 
sis is necessary to meet this persistency. 

Misspelling ranked eleventh in persist- 
ency, but it constitutes over 25% of all 
the mistakes made by college students. 

To determine the relative persistency of 
technical errors in English composition 
through the four years of high school, the 
following points were emphasized: 


-whe 


Most Common 
English Journal, 


1. The constancy of the error 

2. The increase in composition speed 

3. Relative difficulty in different forms of 
discourse 

4. Relation of speed to accuracy 


The chief value of this study was to 
establish a reliable basis for the direction 
of teaching effort. 

Leonard, S. A.: “The Wisconsin Tests of 
Grammatical Correctness,” English Jour- 
nal, June, 1926, pp. 430-42. 

Contains a list of 31 most common er- 
rors made by pupils in a comprehensive 
test designed by the author. 

After trying various types of tests, all 
of the data showed that a few wrong 
forms constantly repeated, and not so mul 
titudinous an array as had been supposed 
constituted the bulk of the problem. 

Results of the tests: Pupils from sev- 
enth to twelfth grades showed a rather 
steady improvement in grammatical cor- 
rectness. Results demonstrate that teach- 
ing of English has plenty of genuinely 
serious difficulties to combat and, at 
present, is not effectual in combating 
them. Tests given to graduating classes 
of teacher training schools clearly showed 









the inadequacy of preparation of the aver- 
age person for teaching English in the 
elementary schools. 
Sister Mary Esther Malone: “Transcrip- 
tion Errors and Difficulties of Students 
in Twelve Catholic High Schools,” Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, 1934. 

This summary deals with the distribu- 
tion and percentage of 22,642 errors 
checked in student transcripts. 





Frequency Percent 

Typographical 6607 29.2 

Punctuation ........ ee SISe 23.0 
Set-up of letter 2331 10.3 
Miscellaneous 2333 10.3 
Notes transcribed wrong... 1834 8.1 
DRE oi ccccccceveeses 1662 2.3 
General appearance ....... 1269 5.6 
Meaningless transcript .... 1001 4.4 
Syllabification ...0.ccccece 388 1.7 


Since students were permitted to erase 
in their transcription, the matter of typo- 
graphical errors warrants considerable at- 
tention. Proof reading is another factor 
which tends to affect errors in typing. 
There seems to be no excuse for mis- 
spelling and incorrect syllabification, for 
each room had in it one or more dic- 
tionaries which the students were en- 
couraged to use. From the list of incor- 
rectly hyphenated words it might be in- 
ferred that these students did not know 
the rules for syllabification, or did not 
apply them. It was found that 67.3% 
of these words are in the Horn list of 
10,000 commonest words. 

While the number of interrogative sen- 
tences was few—l60—in almost every in- 
stance the question mark was omitted. 
The omission of the semicolon was ot 
more frequent occurrence than its incor- 
rect insertion. The incorrect use of the 
apostrophe, particularly with it, occurred 
more often than its omission in it’s. A 
frequent sentence structure error was 
punctuating a phrase or a clause as a sen- 
tence. This is listed as meaningless tran- 
script. 

McCarty, Lucy: “A Study to Determine 
Technical English Difficulties;’ The Bal- 
ance Sheet, October, 1927. 

The study was made to determine the 
technical English difficulties of senior 
commercial students with the intention of 
using the difficulties revealed as a basis 
for instruction during the last semester 
in high school. 

The sources for the errors were deter- 
mined by checking the office practice mis- 
takes, the written composition, the spoken 
English, the reading of literature, etc. Of 
these sources, the field of spoken English 
was probably the most fruitful. 

A table showing the frequencies in 
written English listed as the six highest: 
. Sentence structure 
Punctuation, chiefly comma 
Capitalization 
. Paragraphing 
. Spelling 
. Quotation marks 

A further study was explained in the 
three forms of the Minnesota Minimum 
Requirement test. Instead of listing illus- 
trations of errors found, deductions were 
ee such as: 

. Commercial senior students are greatly in 
need of technical English 

. Students can be readily interested in such 
a study as this one, because their office 
practice work frequently shows them the 
need for such an investigation 


McPherson, W. B.: “English Misusages 
in Two Hundred Informal Notes,’ Edu- 
cation, December, 1934. 

Material covered in this article con- 
sists of two hundred informal notes re- 
ceived by the teachers of children en- 
rolled in the Williams, Minnesota, Con- 
solidated School during a half year. Notes 
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from parents include excuses, requests, 
and even demands. Notes contained an 
average of 34.71 words per note. 


TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF ENGLISH ERRORS IN 
200 INFORMAL NOTES 





This study was definitely intended as a 
cross-section of the work being done in 
regular class periods in representative 


TABLE II 


FREQUENCY OF INDIVIDUAL ERRORS 








Per Cent 
No. of Total 
Number without error 109 54.5 
Number with less than two errors 178 89.0 
Number of errors 142 
Sentence structure errors 103 2.6 
Miscellaneous and grammatical 
errors 20 14.1 
Spelling errors 13.3 








Thompson, B. J.: “Our Vanishing Vocab- 
ulary,’ Catholic World, August, 1934. 

This article deals with the reading, writ- 
ing, and speaking vocabulary of the aver- 
age person and the reasons for its in- 
accuracy and meagerness. 
Wood, Ethel H.: “What Ails the Tran- 
script,” Journal of Business Education, 
January, 1936. 


Two unrelated nibs in sentence 
Vague or ambiguous sentence 

No subject in sentence 

Spelling errors 

No verb in sentence 

“Was” for ‘‘were” 

“In school’’ for 

Verb used for noun (your recommend). 
Unnecessary preposition 








schools in Oregon, Idaho, Montana, and 
Washington. There was no attempt to 
make this uniform or standardized, either 
as to dictation rates, length of articles, 
type or difficulty of articles, nor the time 
the students had been studying shorthand. 


There were 1,113 papers submitted from 
21 high schools in the Pacific Northwest 
and 10,800 errors distributed. 

Frequency Per Cen 


2,882 
2,155 


Errors 


Shorthand notes omitted 
Shorthand notes incorrect.... 
Shorthand notes misread 
Incorrect punctuation 
Misspelled words ........... 
Inaccurate proofreading 
Grammatical errors 
Vocabulary errors 
Miscellaneous 
Placement poor, 
untidy, punctuation 
sistent, etc, 


Wood, Ethel H.: “Punctuation and the 
Transcript,’ Journal of Business Educa- 
tion, February, 1936. 

This article gives dictation material sp< 
cially prepared to examine pupils’ know! 
edge of 23 punctuation rules. A classifi 
cation is also given of the returns from 
representative schools in the Northwest, 
showing those rules most frequently vio 
lated. 
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Changes in Austrian Commercial Education 


by Professor Kelmens Ottel 


Ministerialrat 


Vienna, 


Austrian Commercial Schools and 
Colleges may be divided into four 
groups, namely: 

1. The University of 

Vienna 

. Higher Commercial Schools (Han- 

delsakademien; four years’ term) 

. Lower Commercial Schools (Han- 

delsschulen; two years’ term) 

. Commercial Schools for Professional 

Training (Kaufmannische  Beruts- 
schulen). 

Of these four types, the Lower 
Commercial Schools and the Com- 
mercial Schools for Professional 
Training have reorganized their nor- 
mal plans of studies in the course of 
the last two years. These plans are 
to be described in this article. 


Commerce in 


Revisions 

The Commercial School for Pro- 
fessional Training is an obligatory 
part-time school for commercial ap- 
prentices who have completed their 
fourteenth year of age, and who have 
to undertake professional training 
for three additional years. Hitherto 
these schools have provided almost 
exclusively training in commercial 
subjects, such as General Commer- 
cial Knowledge (Handelskunde), 
Commercial Arithmetic, Bookkeep- 
ing, and Correspondence. In addi- 
tion, Geography, German, and Cal- 
ligraphy, have been required in the 
first year. There has been no instruc- 
tion in either the Knowledge of 
Goods, or Good Salesmanship, al- 
though this kind of commercial 
school prepares apprentices for the 
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Austria 


retail trade, i.e., prospective salesmen 
and saleswomen. 

This deficiency has been largely 
removed in the new normal plan of 
studies, as is shown by the follow- 


ing: 


NUMBER OF LESSONS PER WEEK FOR 
THE COMMERCIAL SCHOOL FOR 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 








Compulsory subjects 
to be taught at any 
kind of commercial 
continuation-school [Ist 2nd 3rd 
in Austria: year year year Total 
Commercial ” Arithmetic 2 
Professional and Com- 
mercial Know ledge. 1 
Commercial Cor- 
respondence 
Bookkeeping 
Knowledge of Goods 
and Salesmanship... 
Geography of Com- 
merce 
Knowledge of Citizen- 
— and Fiscal Mat- 
ter: 
C. Ne anda in Business 
Shorthand - 
Typewriting 
Summary : 


1 
-——(1) 
8(8) 








+ Figures in parentheses for pupils who do 


not specialize in salesmanship. 


Those intending to enter the 
Lower Commercial Schools must 
have completed their fourteenth year 
of age and have passed at least a 
middle-class-school or the first four 
years of a secondary school. On 
leaving the Lower Commercial 
School the boys and girls are em- 
ployed not only in practical sales- 
manship, but also in all other com- 
mercial professions and _ positions. 
Accordingly, the program of studies 
in these schools has been altered with 
regard to the requirements for all 


kinds of commercial undertakings, 
and the schools have been given the 
new title, “Kaufmannische Wirt- 
schaftsschule” (“Commercial School 
of Economics.”) Commercial Man. 
agement, a new course, has become 
the leading commercial subject to 
be taught in these schools, and it is 
to include Knowledge of Commercial 
Management, Turnover and the time 
it requires, Costs, Profitableness and 
Liquidity, together with a Survey of 
the Different Institutions in Eco- 
nomic Intercourse. 

Many of those leaving this kind 
of school are employed in practical 
salesmanship, and, therefore, Sales- 
manship has been added to the sub- 
ject of Knowledge of Goods. 
NUMBER OF LESSONS PER WEEK FOR 


THE COMMERCIAL SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS 








2nd 


year Total 


Subjects: 
1. ‘Compulsory Subjects 
Religion 
German 
Foreign Language 
Commercial Arithmetic... 
Commercial Management. 
Bookkeeping 
Commercial 
ence 2 
Commercial Citizenship.. - 
Geography of Commerce. 
Knowledge of Goods and 
Salesmanship 
Shorthand 
Calligraphy in 
Typewriting 
II. Optional Subjects 
Practical Salesmanship... 
Typewriting 
Shorthand 
ercises) 
Gymnastics 
House-keeping 


WD we toe 
Dunes 


how 
RO 


Business. . 


roe eh 


(Practical 


(for girls) 








A similar reform is in preparation 
for the Higher Commercial Schools 
which, in the future, will be given 
the name of “Kaufmannische Wirt- 
schaftsakademien” (‘Higher Com- 
mercial Schools of Economics.’’) 
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Materials and Techniques In 
Non-Vocational Bookkeeping, Part Il 


by Lloyd V. Douglas, Ph.D. 


Head of the Department of Commerce 
New Mexico Normal University 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 





Editor’s Remarks: Professor Douglas in this series of articles, the first 
of which appeared in the March issue, gives a summary of his disser- 
tation which was presented at the University of lowa, in partial ful- 
fillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 





Results of the Experiment 


INAL tabulations showed a total 

of 218 experimental students and 
223 control students taught by the 
same six teachers. Results, in terms 
of percentile scores, are shown in 
Graphs I and II. 

Graph I indicates that there was no 
significant difference between the 
scores of the two groups on the pre- 
test of general business knowledge. 


GRAPH | 


While both groups showed a decided 
gain on the same test when given as 
a final achievement test, there is a 
distinct difference in this gain in 
favor of the experimental group. The 
true significance of this difference in 
achievement is accurately indicated 
statistically by a critical ratio of 7.23, 
which is definite evidence that if the 
entire experiment were repeated un- 
der comparable circumstances the 
difference in achievement would be 


practically certain to favor the ex- 
perimental group again. 

Graph I1, while it shows no signi- 
ficant difference in vocational 
achievement between the two groups, 
does show a difference consistently 
favoring the experimental group. It 
is only fair to state that had the 
debit-credit test measured knowledge 
of numerous other~ transactions 
familiar to the experimental students, 
but which the control students had 
not studied, the difference undoubt- 
edly would have favored the experi- 
mental students even more. 

In order to have some measure of 
the extent to which certain other 
business subjects’ influenced _ the 
achievement in general business 
knowledge as determined by this ex- 
periment, information was obtained 
as to which of these subjects were 
” 8 Busines Law, Salesmanship, Economics, 


Junior and Senior Business Training, and Busi 
ness Management. 


GRAPH II 
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Comparative Results of 
General Business Knowledge Test 
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PERCENTILE 


Comparative Results of 
Final Debit-Credit Tests 





studied by each experimental control 
student. The effect of varying num- 
bers of these subjects studied is indi- 
cated in Chart I. It will be observed 


CHART | 


INFLUENCE OF ALLIED SUBJECTS ON 
GENERAL BUSINESS KNOWLEDGE 








MEDIAN SCORES 

Number of ———~-—___ 

Allied students Pre-test Final Test 
subjects oF —~ 

studied E Cc E Cc E Cc 

Stes bo i 114 95 54.0 53.0 78.0 60.5 

cen: Sowa saxns 73 87 55.0 55.0 78.0 65.2 

Two or three.. 31 41 57.0 54.0 78.5 77.5 

Jr. and Sr. 
Baa, Theses 82 90 54.0 54.0 77.0 66.0 








E indicates experimental. C indicates control. 


that such subjects had no appreciable 
effect on the final scores of experi- 
mental students (as measured by 
medians) but did progressively in- 
crease the scores of control students. 

Chart II summarizes comparative 
achievements of seniors and sopho- 








CHART Il 
INFLUENCE OF SCHOOL CLASSIFICA- 
TION ON THE GENERAL BUSINESS 
KNOWLEDGE 
MEDIAN SCORES 
Number of =—————-~—_—__, 
students Pre-test Final Test 
School —— ey: oes 
classification E C se © ££ ££ 
Sophomores .. 69 100 50.0 53.0 66.0 58.0 


Seniors 91 82 56.5 56.0 83.0 72.0 








E indicates experimental. C indicates control. 
mores, by experimental and control 
groups. It shows no unusual ten- 
dencies of significance. 


Conclusions 

1. The regular type of bookkeep- 
ing course does teach general busi- 
ness knowledge, but the achievement 
of the experimental students was 
significantly greater than that of the 
students using the regular type of 
instructional materials and tech- 
niques. 

2. Achievement in technical book- 
keeping knowledge was _ slightly 
greater for experimental students 
than for control students. 

3. The traditional type of book- 
keeping instruction tends to be as 
effective as the experimental type in 
teaching general business knowledge 
to the upper 5 per cent of the stu- 
dents only. 

4. There is a wide variation in 
both general business knowledge 
achievement and in technical book- 
keeping knowledge achievement 
among the students taught by differ- 
ent teachers. 

5. Although teachers of other 
business subjects investigated do 
teach general business knowledge 
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which might well be taught in a 
bookkeeping course, the studying 
these subjects did not increase the 
achievement in such knowledge 
made by students using the experi- 
mental materials and techniques. 

6. The study of allied business 
subjects did increase the general 
business knowledge achievement of 
students in the regular bookkeeping 
classes. 

7. There is evidence that general 
business knowledge increases with 
the number of years’ work completed 
in high school. 


Recommendations 
1. Carefully developed non-voca- 
tional, or interpretive, bookkeeping 
instructional materials should be 
made available immediately for use 
in high school bookkeeping classes. 
2. Non- vocational bookkeeping 
should be taught: 
(a) as a one semester prerequisite 
to the vocational bookkeeping 
course or 
(b) as a one semester requirement 
of all commercial students or 
(c) as a one semester course off- 
ered as an elective to all stu- 
dents. 


3. In those schools in which voca- 
tional training may be a legitimate 





objective for high school bookkeep- 
ing, consideration should be given to 
the advisability of using non-voca- 
tional, or interpretive, materials and 
procedures during the first year. 

4. Student guidance officers inter- 
ested in providing consumer-busi- 
ness education for students in gen- 
eral should favorably consider non- 
vocational bookkeeping as it 

(a) offers a prolific and effective 

source for such information, 


and 

(b) offers the advantage of a pre- 
vocational exploratory course 
simultaneously. 


5. School administrators should 
give due recognition to the fact that 
teacher achievement varies widely in 
bookkeeping instruction. 

6. Bookkeeping teachers should 
more definitely define specific non- 
vocational bookkeeping objectives. 





Complete instructional materials used 
in this research experiment and tabu'a- 
tions of results thereof are to be found 
on file as an appendix to the author's dis- 
sertation at the Library of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, together with pertinent 
references and exhibits of related ma‘e- 
rials used in the experiment. A library 
loan of this material may be arranged 
through other libraries. 
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In the recent Typey Contest, 
sponsored by the Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Company, prizes were 
awarded for the most artistic, most 
unique and simplest typeys. Judges 
of the contest were Uncle Don, of 
radio fame, and Tony Sarg, nation- 
ally known illustrator. The typey 
that won first prize in the unique 
group is printed here. It was made 
by Martha Flick, Durand, Wiscon- 
sin. Other typeys will be printed 


in later issues of this Journal. 
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Current Business Correspondence 


Standards, Part II 


by Ernestine C. Donaldson, M.A. 


School of Business Administration, University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mailability 

A consideration of the 55 letters 
from the standpoint of mailability 
brings us to the third question, 
“What standard of mailability is re- 
alized in routine correspondence ?” 
A detailed study of the errors of all 
55 letters revealed the percentage of 
letters containing inaccuracies to be 
as follows: 
Dictation 

1. Trite, hackneyed, or stereotyped 


CR DECSHEINS 5. ws salva sine soe % 
2. Misused words or phrases .... 27% 
3. Dangling participial phrases .. 12% 
4. Awkward wording............. 38% 
5. Faulty sentence structure...... 34% 

Transcription 

1. Incorrect use of numbers....... 44% 
2: WRUBGREMIOD 6 -5o5.5a; sie 'oe ssideee e 64% 
KG Ce So 31% 
4. Spelling and Hyphenation...... 13% 
Di MPR IMICAL Sas oss sieis oie ciciernae 22% 
6: FIDDECVIAUIONS: ¢ 65564 05600200505 51% 


It should be observed that these er- 
rors are not only the fault of the 
stenographer but also the fault of 
the dictator. When the first 5 types 
of errors are considered, it is ob- 
vious that the dictator is responsible. 


Letter Style 


What style of letter arrangement 
is most popular in the business of- 
fice? In order to answer this ques- 
tion the 55 letters were sorted ac- 
cording to the style of letter ar- 


rangement used. The following 
styles were used as a basis for sort- 
ing: 


Full Block (All points of writing ex- 
cept the date starting at the extreme 
left hand margin) 

Modified-block (All points of writing 
except the date, the complimentary close, 
and the signature starting at the extreme 
left-hand margin) 

Semi-block (Inside address blocked 
and the body of the letter indented) 

Indentation 

Hanging Indentation 

This sorting resulted in the follow- 
ing distribution according to style of 


arrangement : 


SEEPS LLP Ae eee a 67% 
BUGREICT! TSIOCKs 5 «5 cesses noes ees s 18% 
URE TOE, CAs a sb eba7s bs:0's/se 15% 
TUES sho SRA aed err ee 0% 
Hanging Indentation............ 0% 


In the semi-block style the form 
used in 29 cases out of the 37 was a 
single-spaced blocked inside address 
with a single-spaced indented body. 
Although the number of spaces in- 
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dented ranged from 5 to 25, it is 
interesting to note that 29 of these 
37 typists started their paragraphs 
flush with the end of the salutation. 
The modified block is recognized 
as being the style of letter most suc- 
cessfully combining utility and art, 
but it is evidently having difficulty 
in gaining acceptance in the business 
office. Only 18 per cent of these 
letters were written in the modified 
block style, 
A letter style frequently men- 
tioned as a very popular style in the 
business office is the five-space in- 
dentation. The comment that in no 
case was the traditional five-space 
indentation used throughout for in- 
dentation of the inside address and 
the paragraphs may surprise many 
teachers of typewriting. In fact, 
when all 55 letters were considered, 
only in 6 letters did a five-space in- 
dentation appear in any place within 
the letter. 
In answer to the question in re- 
gard to the most popular letter ar- 
rangement, we have no doubt as to 
the popularity of the semi-block. 
Although this letter style is not so 
free from waste motion as is the 
modified block style, it evidently ap- 
peals to the business correspondent. 
A question in regard to the de- 
gree of uniformity maintained on 
minor points of letter arrangements 
leads to a consideration of the fol- 
lowing: 
1. Punctuation used in the heading and 
in the inside address. 

. Position of “Attention of” 

. Indication of the “Subject” 

. Position of the date 

. Signature style 


init hy 


Punctuation 


The punctuation used in the head- 
ing, inside address, salutation, and 
in the complimentary close will in- 
terest teachers of typewriting and 
teachers of transcription. Many au- 
thorities on punctuation advocate 
the use of what is termed “opened 
punctuation.” The “closed punctua- 
tion” has been designated as correct 
but not used to a great extent in 
current correspondence. The 55 let- 
ters were carefully checked in order 
to determine which style of punc- 
tuation was most frequently used. 
(See Form III) It was learned that 









only 14, about 25 per cent, of these 
55 typists used ‘open punctuation”, 
but that 27, or about 50 per cent, 
used “closed punctuation.” These 
25 per cent using “open punctua- 
tion” followed the first style il- 
lustrated under Form III. The re- 
maining 25 per cent were evidently 
so confused as to correctness that 
they did not conform to either style. 
This evident confusion in the minds 
of 25 per cent of the typists should 
indicate to teachers of typewriting 
and to teachers of transcription that 
there is need for more drill on punc- 
tuation, 


The Position of Minor Parts in 
Arrangement 


The position of “Attention of” 
was noted, but almost no uniformity 
was present. Forty-seven, or 85 per 
cent, of the firms did not use the 
term; 1 firm placed the phrase above 
the firm’s name in the inside ad- 
dress; 6 above the salutation (one 
of these had the term printed on the 
stationery); in one case the typist 
centered the phrase on the line with 
the salutation. 

A check of these letters showed no 
uniformity in indicating the “Sub- 
ject” of the letter. Only 3 of the 55 
letters showed the subject. Two of 
these placed it above the salutation, 
and 1 centered it above the body of 
the letter. 

The variance in the position of 
the date was as follows: 16 per cent 
centered the date; 45 per cent typed 
it to end flush with the right-hand 
margin of the letter. In 17 per cent 
of the cases, the position of the date 
was governed by the style of sta- 
tionery; 22 per cent of the typists 
either made no effort to arrange the 
date in a pleasing manner or used 
an unusual style of arrangement 
with no consideration for economy 
of waste motion. Since we have 22 
per cent of the typists lacking ar- 
tistic sense and lacking a realization 
of the possibilities of economy of 
motion in connection with typing a 
letter, more attention should be giv- 
en to this in training. 


Signature Styles 

A consideration of the uniformity 
maintained in signature styles im- 
mediately presents a question which 
seems to puzzle office managers as 
well as teachers. This question is in 
regard to when to use the name of 
the firm in the signature if the letter 
is written on headed stationery. 
Twenty-two, or 40 per cent used the 
firm name written in capitals in the 
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signature. Of this 40 per cent, 15 
dictators used the first person pro- 
noun in the plural or combined the 
plural with the singular, and only 7 
of the 22 used the first person singu- 
lar. In 33, or 60 per cent, of the 
cases the name of the firm was 
omitted in the signature; 22 of these 
dictators used the first person singu- 
lar or combined the first and second 
persons in using pronouns in the 
body of the letter; 11 used the sec- 
ond person throughout. There seems 
to be a slight tendency to use the 
firm name in the signature if the 
pronoun “we” is used in the body of 
the letter and to omit the name of 
the firm if the pronoun “I” is used. 
This tendency is in accord with a 
recommendation by an author of a 
handbook for secretaries.° 

The position of the dictator ap- 
peared in the signature of 44, or 80 
per cent, of the letters. Fifteen of 
these 44 blocked the position of the 
dictator with the firm name or with 
the complimentary close; 5 centered 
below the firm name; 20 ended it 
flush with the right-hand margin; 4 
made no effort to arrange. The only 
suggestion of uniformity here lies in 
the fact that in 34 per cent of the 
letters where the position of the dic- 
tator appeared, the position of the 
dictator was blocked with the firm 
name; and in 45 per cent it ended 
flush with the right-hand margin. 

The dictator’s name was typed 
under his signature in 22 per cent 
of the letters. However, 25 per cent 
of the letters had illegible signa- 
tures; and, therefore, placed the re- 
sponsibility on the reader to search 
through the names of the officers in 
the heading of the stationery in or- 
der to discover the name of the per- 
son who had signed the letter. Fif- 
teen per cent not only had illegible 
signatures, but also lacked a typed 
or printed signature. In other words. 
in 40 per cent of the cases the read- 

s time and energy would be con- 
sumed in an effort to discover the 
name of the person who had signed 
the letter. In order to avoid confu- 
sion in replies, typists should be im- 
pressed with the desirability of typ- 
ing the name of the dictator before 
presenting the letters for the dicta- 
tor’s pen signature. 


Identification Initials and 
Symbols 


The uniformity maintained in des- 
ignating the identification of the dic- 
tators and stenographers was slight. 
Twelve letters carried no identifica- 
tion as to the dictator or the stenog- 
rapher. However, 90 per cent of the 


5 Hutchinson, Lois “Standard Handbook for 
Secretaries”, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1936, p. 284. 
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FORM Ill 
Letter Analysis 








Name of Firm 

Address of Firm 

Date of Letter 

Correspondence Manuals are used 
Correspondence Manuals are not used 
Direction Sheets are used 
Classification of letter 


Select the statements that most precisely de- 
scribe the letter under consideration. Place a 
check in the blank at the right of the statement 
selected. 

Type used 

Elite 

Pica 
Style 

Indentation 

5-space indentation 

10-space indentation 

15-space indentation 

Other indentation | 

Flush with salutation 
Full Block 

(Close with 

left) 
Modified Block | 

(Close with signature at center) 
Semi-block 

(Combination of Block and Indenta- 

tion) 


SS Blocked inside address 
with SS body indented 
SS Blocked inside address 
with DS body indented 
DS Blocked inside address 
with SS body indented 
5-space indentation 
10-space indentation 
Flush with saluation 
Other indentation 


signature at extreme 


Letter style not listed above 
Describe 


Punctuation Used in The Headings, Inside Ad- 
dress, and Complimentary Close ® 
Closed Punctuation 
Street, 
City, State 
Month, Year. 
Name of person or firm, 
Street, 
City, State. 
Salutation: 
Complimentary close, 
Open Punctuation 
(Style 1.) 
Street 
City, State 
Month, Year 
Name of person or firm 
Street 
City, State 
Salutation : 


Complimentary close, 


(Style 2.) 

Street 
City, State 
Month, Year 

Name of person or firm 

Street 

City, State 

Salutation 


(Style 3.) 


Complimentary close 
Street 
City State 
: Month Year 
Name of person or firm 
Street 
City State 
Salutation 


Complimentary close 


Position of “Attention of’’ 
Above firm name 
Above salutation 
Below salutation 
On o line with the salutation in 
cen 
On ae line with the salutation to 
right 
Subject 
Printed on stationery 
Typed above salutation 
Typed below salutation 
Centered 
panes flush with right hand margin 
In_ re’ used 
“RE” used 








6 Taintor, S. A. and Monro, K. M. The Secre- 
tary’s Handbook. The Macmillan Co., 1933, 
pp. 42, 43. 


typists using identification used 
three initials or the complete name 
of the dictator (complete name in 8 
cases). In two cases the stenograph- 
er was identified by a number, On 
the whole there was no uniformity 
in identification of stenographers but 
considerable uniformity in identifica- 
tion of dictators. 

Various symbols were used to 
separate the identification of the dic- 
tator from that of the stenographer. 
In 13 cases no identification was 
used ; 20 the colon (:) ; 6 the oblique 
dash (/); 5 the hyphen (-); 2 the 
asterisk (*); 6 the space; 3 the pe- 
riod. The use of the colon by 48 
per cent of the typists using any 
symbol indicates some uniformity in 
the use of this character to separate 
the identification of the dictator 
from that of the stenographer. 

There is very little uniformity 
maintained on minor points of let- 
ter arrangement. Rather than at- 
tempt to teach every possibility 
found in current business corre- 
spondence, it would be better to fo- 
cus on the form which has the 
greatest possibilities for artistic ap- 
pearance of the product and econ- 
omy of motion in production. 


Conclusions 


This detailed study of a sample 
of the routine current correspond- 
ence of 55 firms high in financial 
rating results in the following con- 
clusions: 

Correspondence manuals or direction 
sheets are used by a small percentage 
of leading firms. 

Control of correspondence through 
the use of correspondence manuals or 
direction sheets results in a superior 
quality of routine letters. 

_ The standard of mailability realized 

in routine correspondence is not high. 

‘he most popular style of letter ar- 
rangement is a combination of block 
and indentation. ; 

_ There is a decided lack of uniformity 

in minor points of letter arrangement. 

Those responsible for the train- 
ing of stenographers and _ typists 
should set higher class-room stand- 
ards in order to lessen mechanical 
errors. Instructors of secretaries and 
of future dictators should give more 
training in the essentials of business 
writing in order to improve letter 
construction, Office managers should 
aid dictators, secretaries, stenog- 
raphers, and typists through the use 
of correspondence manuals or in- 
struction sheets. In order to raise 
present standards, instructors and 
office managers must become more 
and more concerned with the ques- 
tion of what should be done in an 
office. They must not be com- 
placently satisfied with what is now 
being done. 
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“sit sor”: you 
ask. I reply, “It is 
so that ‘the commer- 
cial department... 
prepares its students 
to meet intelligently 
the economic and 
business contacts of everyday life.’” 

If we are not getting good results, who 
is? Perhaps you imply that nobody is, 
or that teachers of academic subjects are 
doing a better job. My experience with, 
and observation of, academic teachers and 
their work fail to convince me that they 
are doing much more than to provide an 
artificial training for life. Witness the 
pathetic efforts of Mathematics teachers 
to teach Arithmetic and Bookkeeping ; 
History teachers to teach Law, Economics, 
and Geography; English teachers to teach 
Business English, and you will understand 
why the social values of these subjects are 
not emphasized or developed. 

Often times many commercial teachers 
do no better. If we fall down on the 
job I am positive that it is largely our 
fault and negligence. I would hesitate to 
say that a high school graduate is socially 
and economically able to take his place 
completely in society. He cannot do it 
vocationally without some experience, and 
in assuming citizenship duties he needs 
experience, too. 

The favorite sport of many critics is to 
condemn the high school and its methods 
and product, but these same critics fail to 
offer any remedy. They criticize the high 
school graduate because he is lazy, lacks 
initiative, is not punctual, and is lacking 
in other desirable traits of personality, and 
say that the good qualities of character 
should be taught to everyone in the high 
school! Anyone who has had any experi- 
ence in character education knows how 
difficult it is to teach either character or 


A reply to paragraph 1 in “Criticism, 
Comment and Challenge”’ by Frederick 
G. Nichols in the February issue of 
The Journal of Business Education. 


morals; at least he 
knows that personal- 
ity traits essential to 
success are not ac- 
quired from some- 
body’s explanation 
and discussion of 
them. 

Not content with criticizing the habits 
of pupils, critics complain also about the 
various subjects taught. They say that 
too much time is spent on Penmanship; 
that pupils cannot spell, or write, or read; 
that Arithmetic courses are a waste of 
time; that Bookkeeping and Stenography 
and Typewriting are taught to too many 
pupils; that Geography and Law and 
Salesmanship courses are bad; but do any 
of them suggest a remedy? 

If they have suggested a sound remedy, 
I have tailed to know about it. I admit 
we are not as good as we ought to be 
in providing social and economic training, 
but I think we have a chance to do a 
better job than has any other group. 
That’s why I say we do not need to 
apologize for making the statement that 
“commercial departments . . . prepare for 
living sound economic lives,” in spite of 
the fact that good commercial teachers 
are not any too abundant, and that they, 
like other teachers, are prone to exag- 
gerate the value of their work and con- 
tribution to education. 

You and I know teachers of Latin, An- 
cient History, Algebra, and Chemistry 
who have done a fine piece of work along 
the line of social and economic training, 
but when we think what these same peo- 
ple could do with such a subject as Geog- 
raphy, Salesmanship, Law, Bookkeeping, 
Penmanship, or Junior Business Training, 
it is to be regretted that they have not 
had an opportunity to teach these sub- 
jects—Charles C. Olson, High School, 
Stamford, Connecticut. 





PERSONALITY MINUS 


(Continued from page 12) 


a job—because then their education 
really begins. 

10. A great difficulty with most ste- 
nographers coming out of a high school 
is that they are unable to spell the most 
simple words without referring to Web- 
ster. 

11. Each school teacher should teach 
his students that they are going to be 
required to fill in applications and that 
they should go out with the thought in 
mind to fill in the application to the let- 
ter, answering all questions. . . . They 
should draw a dash in the line that can’t 
be answered. The lack of ability to fill 
in properly an application prevents many 
people from getting a position. A short 
time ago I had an experience with a 
university graduate. She filled in her 
application so poorly that we were un- 
able to employ her. I tried to explain 
to her what she should have done and 
instead of taking it as constructive 
criticism, she resented being told what 
she should have done. 


Let’s Do Something About It 


A well-known man in_ business 
education has just recently written 
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the writer that “All those commercial 
teachers from whom we can expect 
any kind of constructive cooperation 
in the improvement of the teaching 
of commercial subjects are already 
fully aware of the importance of im- 
proving personality and character 
traits in their students.” He men- 
tioned further that there is a real 
need for a practical course of study 
and teaching plans whereby teach- 
ers can actually accomplish what is 
needed to correct the existing situa- 
tion. He also stated that teachers 
will read reports of personality 
studies and agree with the findings, 
but do nothing further because they 
do not know what to do. It is hoped, 
therefore, that this article will pro- 
voke some thinking along this line, 
and that teachers will offer helpful, 
practical suggestions, 

There is a definitely desirable ef- 
fect, the writer finds, when his 


students read for themselves and to 
the class the actual returns received 
in this study. Reading what @ busi- 
ness leader has himself written means 
a great deal more than statements 
read from the textbook or uttered by 
the teacher. However, this motivat- 
ing device is obviously impracticable 
for use in every school. Also at Se- 
quoia High School reporting from 
certain books such as She Strives to 
Conquer and Manners in Business 
and the enacting of skits and plays 
are methods used to show the im- 
portance of good personalities in 
business. Successful business men 
and women are also asked to talk to 
the classes on this topic. 


Summary 


It is evident from some of the 
foregoing statements that school ste- 
nography departments have a real 
responsibility in building up desir- 
able personal qualities in their stu- 
dents. That this is a necessary part 
in the student-stenographer’s devel- 
opment is emphasized by the fact 
that in one year dismissals on ac- 
count of personality deficiencies oc- 
curred in sixteen out of seventy-five 
businesses and that reasons for dis- 
missal cover a wide range of unde- 
sirable qualities. 

One may deduce from the infor- 
mation preceding that probably the 
most important thing a stenographer 
can possess is the ability to make a 
good first impression on the em- 
ployer. The applicant may be super- 
efficient and yet not have a chance 
because of the “mal-impression” 
made because of general unattractive- 
ness and lack of enthusiasm and in- 
terest. 

Certainly it is apparent that a 
pleasing personality is necessary to 
get the job and necessary to hold the 
job. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


(Continued from page 10) 


2. Find out the ratio of money spent for 
classical or liberal education to money 
spent on vocational or trade training, in 
the schools of its own town or city. 

3. Inform its own community, or town 
or city, of its needs for vocational train- 
ing, in order that the people may be in- 
formed intelligently and without bias. 

Use its prestige and influence to 
bring about an equitable adjustment of 
classical education and vocational training, 
insofar as such adjustment is needed in 
its own community. 

5. Render available to the boys and 
girls of its community the benefits of 
vocational training as offered by the Gov- 
ernment and the State. 

6. Study the pros and cons of the ap- 
prenticeship system, and, if the committee 
favors it, to direct its efforts to effect an 
enlightened public sentiment on that sub- 
ject. 
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American Association of Commercial Colleges 


Arizona Business Educators Association 

Business Educators Association of Rochester, 

California Business Educators Association 

Colorado Education Association, Commercial Section 

Commercial Education Association of New York City and 
Vicinity 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleveland 

Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Association 

Department of Business Education, National Education 
Association 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 

Federated Business Teachers Associations of California 

Florida Commerce Teachers Association 

High School Commercial Teachers Association of N. J. 

Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association 

Inland Empire Commercial Teachers Association 

lowa State Teachers Association 

Kentucky Business Education Association 

Louisiana Teachers Association 

Maine Teacners Association, Commercial Section 


New York 








PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 






































Michigan Educational Association, Commercial Section— 
District 3 

Minnesota State Business Educators’ Association 

National Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions 

National Commercial Teachers Federation 

Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1—-Com- 
mercial Section 

New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

New Orleans High School Teachers Association 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Pi Omega Pi 

South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercial 
Section 

Southern Business Education Association 

State Education Association of West Virginia, Commer- 
cial Section 

Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


To provide a means of obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unified thought 


and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; 


to study methods by which business education can con- 


tribute most effectively to the total educational program; and to provide machinery for expressing the ideas of business teachers 


throughout the country. 


WHO MAY BE A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL? 


Only associations of business teachers may be members of the 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION. 

The Councit is a central organization of affiliated national, 
regional, state and local associations of business teachers. No 
individual business teacher can be a member of the CouNcIL 
except as a delegate of an association. Therefore, no dues are 
collected from individual teachers. Dues are collected only 
from the associations as such. 

There are three classes of membership. Class A associations 
are those with a membership of 500 or more and pay annual 


dues of $15.00. Class B associations are those with a mem- 
bership of 100 to 499 and pay annual dues of $10.00. Class 
C associations are those with a membership of less than 100 
and pay annual dues of $5.00. 

Class A associations are represented on the CouNcIL by 
three delegates, Class B associations by two delegates, and 
Class C associations by one delegate. 

Associations interested in becoming affiliated with the 


CounciL should write Miss Helen Reynolds, Secretary, National 
Council of Business Education, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 











Report of the Business Meeting 


of 





The National Council of Business Education 


Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, Louisiana 


February 20, 
Paul S. Lomax, Presiding 


Dr. 
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CouNcIL oF Business EpucatTIon was held 
in New Orleans on February 20, 1937. The 
} secretary’s report was read and accepted. 
; The associations which were represented 
by delegates or by proxies are listed on 
i the following page. 










j Payment of Dues 
f It was decided by the group present that 
it a year’s delinquency in dues on the part 





of a member association constitutes noti- 
fication of the intention of that associa- 
tion to drop its membership in the Coun- 
cit. The secretary was instructed to rec- 
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The business meeting of the NATIONAL 


ommend to member associations that they 
pass a ruling to the effect that the re- 
newal of their membership in the CouNCIL 
be automatic each year, without further 
action of the association, except in in- 
stances where the association wishes to 
discontinue membership. 


Treasurer's Report 

The treasurer’s report, as printed on 
page 27, was read and accepted. Since 
his report was sent, the President reported 
that $120 more had been paid into the 
treasury by the publisher of the JourNAL, 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


covering February and March payments. 
The group voted an expression of appreci- 
ation to Mr. Bullock for his fine work in 
handling the funds of the Councit. 


Council’s Agreement with the Journal 


The President made the statement that 
the agreement with the JourRNAL, consti- 
tuting the JourNAL as the official organ 
of the CounciL, was made for a period 
of two years, the CouncIL to receive $600 
a year and an additional ten cents for each 
subscription over 3,000 received from 
members of affiliated associations each 
year. Mr. Trethaway, the Managing 














Editor, will report to the President ot 
the CounciL at the end of the first year, 
or July 1, 1937. The President further 
explained the method under which the 
agreement with the JouRNAL was effected. 
Mr. Trethaway has invested his capital 
and time, and therefore merits reimburse- 
ment. The Councit controls the editorial 
policy of the JouRNAL, but has nothing 
to do with the technical details of pub- 
lishing. The President made the sugges- 





lowing items be increased in their space 
allotment: Merchandising, Socio-Business, 
Guidance, Extra-Curricular Activities, 
Books and Magazine Article Reviews, and 
Teacher-Training. Indication was made 
that some persons thought it desirable to 
reduce the amount of space devoted to 
news from foreign countries. 

The point was raised that the Publi- 
cations Committee is confronted with the 
problem of getting into the hands of all 





Delegate or Proxy 


Associations Represented 


Ray Abrams, Louisiana..............Southern Business Education Association 
Te, G, DRGNNNOME, TOWER. oc csccccccones Arizona Business Educators Association 
Charles W. Hamilton, New Jersey....Commercial Education Association of New York City and 


Vicinity, Department of Business Education of the NEA, 


High School Commercial Teachers Association of New 
Jersey 

Herbert Hamilton, on om Ripiviane eae Louisiana Teachers Association 

_ S. Lomax, New York........... Nebraska State Teachers Association 

CC) SRMRWEN,  TINGOIB oo 5 oes cscesese Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association 

Y G. Nichols, "Massachusetts......... New England High School Commercial Teachers Association, 
National Association of Commercial Teacher-Training In- 
stitutions 

Mrs. J. W. Norton, Louisiana........ American Association of Commercial Colleges | 

Ruby V. Perry, Louisiana............New Orleans High School Teachers Association 

Fisien Reynolds, ORO. 2... occcccscccses California Business Educators Association, Commercial Super- 
visory and Research Club of Greater Cleveland, Minnesota 
State Business Educators Association, Northeastern Ohio 
Teachers Association, Ohio Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion, Wisconsin Business Schools Association 

Rous A. Bice: New Vor sis.e.ce se ess Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 

eee Pi Omega Pi 

Eleanor Skimin, Michigan............. National Commercial Teachers Federation 

Mary D. Webb, Illinois.............. Department of Business Education of the NEA 

Lee A. Wolfard, West Virginia......State Education Association of West Virginia ' 

Ernest A. Zelliot, Gi re Colorado Education Association, Department of Business 


Education of the NEA, 


Pi Omega Pi 





tion that the Councit will need to plan 
for its 1938-1939 editorship, since if the 
agreement with the JouRNAL is continued, 
the probabilities are that Dr. Lomax will 
wish at that time to be relieved of the 
editorship, and this function cannot be 
continued by his successor without reim- 
bursement to the editor-in-chief. He em- 
phasized, further, the fact that the Jour- 
NAL definitely is not to be regarded as in 
competition with other publications in the 
field of business education. It is not the 
function of the CouNncIL to compete with 
member associations or with their publi- 
cations. The JouRNAL is the method by 
which the Councit is able to keep in con- 
tact with all its individual members as 
well as association members. 


Appointment of a Finance Committee 


Dr. Blackstone made the suggestion 
that the President appoint a committee to 
consult and present suggestions for the 
reorganization of the plans for financing 
the Councit to the end of building up 
some long-term considerations. The ques- 
tion was raised if such considerations 
might not involve the constitution, includ- 
ing some changes in membership require- 
ments. Mr. Nichols made the statement 
that any scheme of financing the CouNCIL 
limited to membership fees or returns 
from the sale of a magazine probably 
would not be sufficient to enable the 
CouNcIL to render the service for which 
it was organized, and the committee sug- 
gested by Dr. Blackstone should bear this 
in mind. The group recommended that 
the President act upon these suggestions 
to consider financing, taking cognizance of 
the implications connected with the con- 
stitution. 


The Publications Committee 


Mr. Rice, chairman of the Publications 
Committee, reported briefly on the work 
of the committee, particularly upon a 
questionnaire which had been sent to the 
Advisory Board for the JourNAL. On the 
whole the returns from this questionnaire, 
15 of which had been received, indicated 


that little change is recommended in the 
JouRNAL. 
members of 


It was suggested that the fol- 
member associations the 
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CounciL material published in the Jour- 
NAL, not simply the officers of those asso- 
ciations or scattered members who wish 
to subscribe to the JourNAL. This matter 
was regarded as of considerable impor- 
tance by Mr. Blackstone of Iowa, Mr. 
Hamilton of New Jersey, and a point 
concurred in by other members present. 


Committee on National Policies 


Mr. Nichols commented upon the re- 
port of the work of his committee which 
he had made the evening before at the 
dinner meeting. He outlined the pro- 
cedure for the consideration of policies— 
that the contemplated policy be submitted 
to the secretary who would submit it to 
the chairman of the Policies Committee. 
If, in the opinion of the Committee, this 
policy is of great enough importance, it 
is then to be submitted to the member 
associations for their consideration either 
as a part of their regular program or as 
a part of committee activity. The results 
of such conference are to be reported 
back to the Policies Committee for their 
final ratification. After this procedure, 
the policy can be announced as a policy 
of the Councit. It was recommended by 
Mr. Nichols, and the recommendation con- 
curred in by the group, that the Policies 
Committee be reorganized as a steering 
committee, that it should be small, and 
that this is possible and equitable since 
the mechanics of determining policies in- 
clude every association. For that reason 
the steering committee could be small 
enough to work effectively and still not 
interfere with the participation of all 
members. 


Committee on Relation of the Council 
With Its Affiliated Members 


In connection with the problem of Vice 
President Lessenberry’s committee—Rela- 
tion of the Councit with Its Affiliated 
Members—it was suggested that each as- 
sociation direct a part of its program at 
each meeting to a discussion of the 
CouncIL so that the members of the asso- 
ciation will be kept informed as to the 
progress of the CouNcIL in its various 
activities; also, so that they may profit 
by the work the Counci has done and 


make recommendations to the CouNCIL as 
to further work that should be done— 
things the Councit should know in order 
better to serve the member associations. It 
was suggested that the secretary write to 
the membership making this suggestion. 
The President read Mr. Lessenberry’s 
letter to affiliated members. The purpose 
of this letter is to secure information on 
the following points: 
What professional services are the affiliated 
groups now rendering? 
Are there any changes contemplated? 
How can the CounNcIL cooperate? 
Would the associations like these services listed 
in the JourRNAL each month? 
What additional educational activities do the 
affiliates believe can be performed by the 
CounciL? 


A part of the program of the Commit- 
tee on Relation of the Counci to Its Af- 
filiated Members has been the holding of 
the meetings of the CouNcIL in coopera- 
tion with those of certain member asso- 
ciations. The rom was made that be- 
cause the Councit has been running pro- 
gram meetings, the impression has been 
given that the ‘Counci is in competition 
with its member associations, an impres- 
sion which is contrary to the purpose of 
the Councit. These program meetings in 
the past, it was explained, have been con- 
ducted for the purpose of giving neces- 
sary publicity to the work and purposes 
of the Councit. The group is in agree- 
ment that the Councit should no longer 
conduct such program meetings since the 
function of such meetings has been com- 
pleted. 

It is the consensus of this group that 
the Councit should meet in conference as 
a deliberative body at least once a year, 
and oftener if necessary, to discuss poli- 
cies relative to business education as a 
whole and to determine the position of 
the Councit with regard to matters of 
national importance in business education. 
Instead of the program dinner meeting, as 
it has been conducted in the past, it was 
believed that more desirable publicity 
could be achieved by giving consideration 
to the work of the Councit on the regular 
convention programs of the member asso- 
ciations themselves. It was decided by 
the group that this should be the pro- 
cedure at least for the year 1937-1938. 

In this connection the point was made 
that publicity as such is distinct from pub- 
lications, and that therefore the Publica- 
tions Committee, with a multitude of work 
to do, is not in the position adequately 
to afford publicity to the Councm. The 
point was made by the President, and 
concurred in by others, that the publica- 
tions constitute the publicity for the 
CounciL. Other members of the group 
were of the opinion that some person or 
committee should be entrusted with the 
responsibility of securing favorable pub- 
licity for the CouNcIL among its affiliates, 
among other groups of educators, teach- 
ers, and the public in general. Such pub- 
licity, for example, as can be achieved in 
the general educational magazines might 
come under this classification. A further 
suggestion was made that an interlocking 


committee might be established to take 
care of this. 
Committee on Research 

Dr. Blackstone, chairman of the Com- 


mittee on Research, stated that the report 
of his committee is published in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the JoURNAL, and sum- 
marized briefly the fact, that the commit- 
tee has been at work for two years on a 
consideration of consumer education and 
that now they have-reached the position 
of submitting the program to the various 
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government and other educational agencies 
to determine whether or not they wish to 
continue it. The President reported that 
since printed copies of this report are now 
available, it would be submitted to the 
members and to other groups for con- 
sideration to determine what can be done 
in furthering this research. 


Council’s Relation with the N. E. A. De- 
partment of Business Education 


Mr. Zelliot, speaking for the Depart- 
ment of Business Education of the N. 
E. A., reported to the group the fact that 
he has frequently been questioned on the 
possible overlapping of the functions of 
the Department of Business Education of 
the N. E. A., and of the Councit. His 
point was based on the fact that the N. 
E. A. Department of Business Education 
has a national membership, that contact 
with its members is made practically only 
through its publications since all mem- 
bers do not attend any one meeting of 
the Department. Therefore, the service 
of the Department of Business Education 
to its members has to be something more 
than meetings. Mr. Zelliot is of the opin- 
ion that the National Business Educa- 
tion Quarterly should perhaps be ex- 
panded to a monthly. He made the sug- 
gestion that the Department of Business 
Education and the Councim might make 
some kind of effective tie-up on publica- 
tions. Mr. Zelliot indicated that he did 
not regard the N. E. A. Department of 
Business Education as in competition with 
the membership of state and regional as- 
sociations since the Department of Busi- 
ness Education is the only national mem- 
bership group. 

Mr. Blackstone suggested that the Pres- 
ident assign this problem to a committee 
to consider this relationship and to con- 
sider it with a commission which might 
be constituted by the Department of Busi- 
ness Education. Mr. Zelliot indicated his 
willingness to work on this basis. 


Council’s Meeting to be Held in Detroit 
The problem of a summer meeting of 
the Councit in Detroit with the Depart- 
ment of Business Education was consid- 
ered. In accordance with the plan adopted 
earlier in this conference not to hold pro- 
gram meetings, the CoUNCIL decided 
against running a program in Detroit. It 
was decided, however, that a conference 
of the delegates should be held at that 
time, the exact hour and the place of the 
meeting to be determined by the Presi- 
dent of the Counci and the President of 
the Department of Business Education. It 
was voted that the Councit defray the 
President’s necessary traveling expenses 
to the Detroit meeting, and it was further 
decided that announcement of the meet- 
ing should be made by the secretary of 
the Councit directly to the delegates, and 
that such a meeting would not be sched- 
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uled on the program of the N. E 


Council’s Meeting to be Held in Boston 

The President of the CounciL brought 
up the point that arrangements had been 
made, previous to the conference, for a 
brief luncheon meeting on Friday, March 
26, at the time of wre a of the 
i a. a. As ene #: A. tendered 
this invitation to the er at which 
the President spoke to the group con- 
cerning the policies and the program of 
the Councit. The group decided that this 
was a commitment already made which 
the CounciL must continue. It was indi- 
cated, however, that the group would not 
regard this as a precedent. 


Other Problems 

Some discussion took place concerning 
the cooperation of the Counci on con- 
tests in business education. It was de- 
cided that until a policy governing such 
contests was developed, the CouNciL was 
unable to act. 

The President reported that he had been 
asked to cooperate with the American As- 
sociation of Collegiate Schools of Busi- 
ness concerning common problems at a 
meeting to be held March 25-27, 1937. 
The President reported his inability to 
attend the meeting because of the Ec. 
1. A meeting at the same time, but the 
consensus of the group was that ‘this con- 
tact should not be lost and that the Coun- 
ciL should be represented at the meeting. 

The President further reported that cer- 
tain preliminary planning was in process 
necessitating committee meetings with the 
American Council of Education and with 
President Roosevelt’s Committee on Vo- 
cational Education. He distributed copies 

of a list of questions involved in a pro- 
posed national study of business educa- 
tion (see his editorial in the March issue 
of the JourNAL), and a list of 15 ques- 
tions asked of the CounciL by the Presi- 
dent’s Committee. A report on the latter 
will appear soon in the JouRNAL, 

The consensus of the group was that the 
President's activities in connection with 
these mectings be approved, the President 
to decide what things were necessary to 
be done. It was further indicated that 
the Counc. would defray expenses neces- 
sary to these activities in the event they 
were not defrayed by some other device. 

The President extended a personal invi- 
tation to all members present and to all 
members of the associations represented 
to send to him their reactions to the ques- 
tions relative to the proposed national 
study of business education and to the 
questions raised by the President’s Com- 
mittee. He expressed appreciation of the 
fine spirit of cooperation which has been 
showed throughout the year by the off- 
cers and delegates of the Counciu, and 
further, for their active cooperation in 
this conference meeting. The group 
unanimously passed a vote of thanks to 
the New Orleans committees making pos- 
sible this most successful meeting. 

The Councn. adjourned. 


Council Dinner Meeting 


Associate Professor of Secretarial Studies, 


Helen Reynolds, 


Reported by 
Athens, 


Ohio University, 


The NationAL CouNCIL OF Business 
EpucatTIon held its winter meeting in New 
Orleans, at the Cafe La Louisiane, on 
February 20, 1937. Dr. Paul S. Lomax, 
President, presided. The meeting was a 
particularly successful one, and a great 
deal of appreciation is due the local com- 
mittee and the reception committee. 

Preceding the dinner a program of 
music and recitations was given. After 
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Ohio, 


and Secretary of the Council 


dinner, introductory remarks were made 
by the President enunciating the purpose 
of the Councit. The President introduced 
the principal speaker of the evening, Dr. 
J. C. Wright, Assistant Commissioner for 
Vocational Education, United States Of- 
fice of Education. Dr. Wright spoke on 
the subject, “Provisions of the New 
George-Deen Law and Suggestions for 
Program Making.” He gave a brief his- 


tory of the Smith-Hughes Law as a back- 
ground for the George-Deen Law. He 
explained that the George-Deen Law pro- 
vides for the appropriation of $1,200,000 
for salaries and traveling expenses for 
teachers, supervisors, and directors of 
training in the distributive occupations and 
for teacher-training in those subjects. 


The funds are to be allotted to states 
on the basis of the proportion the state 
population bears to the total population 
in the United States. No state is to re- 
ceive less than $10,000. These funds are 
to be expended in accordance with the 
terms of the Smith-Hughes Law. In ef- 
fect, therefore, the Smith-Hughes Act has 
been expanded to include training in dis- 
tributive occupations. Dr. Wright drew 
particular attention to the fact that the 
George-Deen Act provides for a perma- 
nent authorization for the appropriation 
of funds, but that it does not provide for 
a permanent appropriation. States wish- 
ing to participate in the training under 
the George-Deen Act must prepare plans 
concerning the types of schools, the kinds 
of classes, the courses of study, the quali- 
fications which they are setting up for 
teachers, etc., which plans must be sub- 
mitted to the United States Office of 
Education. 


It has been decided that the money for 
this type of training is to be distributed 
in July and January of each year. If the 
plan of a state has not been approved, 
then the state is not eligible to share in 
the funds. The Federal Board has spent 
the months since the enactment of the 
George-Deen Act revising its policies for 
the administration of the act. A tre- 
mendous amount of care was exercised 
to make these policies definite and inclu- 
sive so that they will serve to guide the 
Board in its future handling of vocational 
training in all branches, including training 
in distributive occupations. 

The section on program making, as pre- 
sented by Dr. Wright, emphasizes the fact 
that the training of teachers is an impor- 
tant consideration, and that all programs 
involving employer-employee relationships 
should be built as the result of committee 
action. He suggested that there might be 
a general state committee for all voca- 
tional training activities, with as many 
special committees as were necessary, as 
for example, a special committee for the 
distributive occupations. The duties of 
such committee would be to aid in formu- 
lating the policies basic to the planning 
of the program, to determine the qualifi- 
cations of teachers, their occupational ef- 
ficiency, and their teaching ability. He 
expressed himself as believing that the 
program might possibly be developed on 
an experimental basis, and that the best 
units might be the ones with which to 
begin, so that a reasonable degree of 
success might be developed early, which 
successful experience might later, then, 
be transferred to other units. He indi- 
cated that in program planning, certain 
factors must be considered. Of these, he 
named specially the fact that the size of 
the program concerned in the training 
was of tremendous importance, and sug- 
gested also that all planning include a 
series of conferences with small store 
managers, because the factor of small 
store management is an important one in 
this new training. He called attention to 
the fact that the funds for this type of 
training are limited to part-time and eve- 
ning schools. In certain communities, for 
example, possibilities are that only one 
evening a week could profitably be de- 
voted to such training, and that the solu- 
tion to this is the itinerate teacher who 
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would hold classes in successive commu- 
nities On successive evenings. 

An important consideration which he 
emphasized was that, as under the Smith- 
Hughes Act, employment time and school 
time should be equal in length. Two im- 
portant considerations which Dr. Wright 
named but lacked the time to elaborate 
on were the selection of students for this 
type of training and the selection of 
teachers. He made a point of the fact 
that the Federal Board regards as teacher 
training not the mere transmission of in- 
formation but the actual training in show- 
ing students how to teach, how to or- 


ganize, present, test, and interpret the 
results. He expressed himself as believ- 
ing that, while the George-Deen Act at 


present is limited to training in the dis- 
tributive occupations, there would be even- 
tually some type of financial aid of this 
sort available to other types of commer- 
cial education. 

Unfortunately, Alexander S. Massell, 
Principal, Central School of Business and 
Arts, New York City, was unable to meet 
his program engagement. His report will 
be disseminated to the membership at a 
later date. 

Helen Reynolds, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio, reported on the “Experi- 
ence of the Small High School in Train- 
ing for the Distributive Occupations.” 
This was a study based on a question- 
naire sent to eighty small high schools in 
Ohio, sixty per cent of which replied. 
The findings were checked with two 
studies made in Colorado, one by Edgar 
A. Olander, A Survey of Retail Selling 
Programs in Secondary Schools, Master’s 
Thesis, Colorado State Teachers College, 
August, 1932; and one by C. W. Harner, 
A Suggested Course in Retail Merchan- 
dising, Colorado Springs High School, 
Master’s Thesis, Colorado State T eachers 
College, August, 1934. 

A summary of this paper conveys the 
information that there seems to be a gen- 
erally recognized need on the part of par- 
ents, students, employers, and teachers for 
training in the eg e occupations in 
small high schools. A definitely organized 
sequence of courses based on a general 
information course in distribution appar- 
ently should be offered. The consensus 
seems to be that training in retailing is 
the only distributive occupation for which 
training can profitably be done in the high 
school. This retail training should in- 
clude small shop as well as department 
store training, since so large a percentage 
of the graduates go into small shops. 
Training in selling in small communities 
should include store management and 
some of the elements at least of retail 
advertising since the data collected indi- 
cate also that, while the community ab- 
sorbs a large number of the graduates 
that go into selling positions, many such 
graduates also go into other communities 
and therefore the course should not be 
narrowly local in its content. The study 
seems to show that no very active co- 
operation exists at present between em- 
ploying merchants and schools, but that 
it is recognized as necessary is indicated 
by the fact that eight out of eleven schools 
giving vocational training in salesmanship 
have lecture contacts with employing mer- 
chants. Such cooperation should be fur- 
ther developed on a_ part sales training 
program and in addition better placement 
activities on the part of the school should 
be developed. Knowing the product, 


knowing the market for the product, and 
knowing how to bring them together con- 
stitute the basis of successful retail mer- 
chandising. 


It is obviously impossible to 
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provide this training completely in every 
specific retail field, but some general tech- 
niques can be developed which can be 
utilized by the students in the specific 
fields in which they do their practice and 
in which they later find their jobs as 
graduates. 

The following curriculum, in which only 
the business subjects are listed, is being 
considered as a suggestive one for the 
high schools of Ohio: 








Ninth Year: 


Introduction to Business............ 1 unit 
Tenth year: 
NINE, £05 cp habe ok acoedase Ks 1 unit 
DN vine ci-ewes vabve see 1 unit 
Economic Geography ............+.- % unit 
Eleventh Year: 
ree % unit 
Business Organization and Manage- 
WE, an cin Caren o5'n'5.0 wa beeen sxe pecs « 4 unit 
General Salesmanship ‘and General Ad- 
a, SR rea ae 1 unit 
Merchandising and Store Systems... 1 unit 
Twelfth Year: 
MN II ao natn ea ane ale < pid alee se Y% unit 
Advanced Business _ Training pale ate --. ¥% unit 
Retail Selling and Store Practice. 1 unit 








It is recommended that the business 
arithmetic needed by sales persons be re- 
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quired of those persons showing lack of 
proficiency necessary for this vocation. 

Professor Frederick G. Nichols, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, reported briefly, at the close of the 
meeting, on the “Pronouncement of Policy 
of the National Council of Business Edu- 
cation on Education for Distributive Oc- 
cupations.” He spoke of the need to crys- 
tallize thinking in commercial education— 
that it is necessary to develop and adhere 
to certain policies; that the open mind 
which always remains open never accom- 
plishes anything. It must eventually close 
upon something. 

He suggested that certain things might 
be considered as items on which policy 
should be developed and which should be 
representative of the thinking of those 
concerned in business education. Such 
suggestive points as consumer education, 
vocational business education and the place 
of training for the distributive occupations 
within the field of business education, 
preparation of’ teachers—all these he 
spoke of as being points on which policies 
must eventually be developed if business 
educators are to be identified as a think- 
ing group in the whole scheme of edu- 
cation. 









































Report of Treasurer, February 10, 1937 
1936—August 31—Balance on hand at last report of treasurer ..........0cccccececceuce $34.21 
Receipts 
1936 
mene. ae entucky Business AsSOCiAHOW i... 556. i.c54.000 0:00 406k adeeurcscaceces $5.00 
Sept. 30 Com’l. Supervisory Research Club of Greater Cleveland.......... 5.00 
ee) ee MeN EN ae ail ol ukin eed ies ce kics 6448 CL ekee eb Rbeden 15.00 
Oct. 6 Com’l. Education Ass’n. of New York City and Vicinity............ 15.00 
et, Grey Pre CONNOR rs 0 oa kc on 6s 0b 0'0 600cecacncdeicecss 60.00 
Cet. 9 Memos Demons SCUGOM AGN es. sc cccccccaccccéedsavsscieede 5.00 
Oct. 13 > Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 10.00 
Oct. 26 National Association of Commercial Teacher-Training Institutions 10.00 
Oct. 26 California Business Educators Asscciation..............seceeceees 5.00 
Oct. 26 Florida Commercial Teachers Association............cceecceecceeee 5.00 
Tew, G- “EeOGmmWGy Pee CARNIOIT . 656 a.5cccc606%0-000 sececccsececees 60.00 
Nov. 6 Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association............0.eecccceeeeee 5.00 
Nov. 18 Minnesota State Business Educators Association..............ee- 10.00 
Nov. 19 pag Section, Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1 5.00 
Nov. 23 Michigan Educational Association, Commercial Section, District 3.. 5.00 
Nov. 27. High School Commercial Teachers Association of New Tersey txeskewn 15.00 
Dec 7 Arizona Business Educators Association............ccececececeece 5.00 
met. F OCeUN@AS PMOMEINE COMDOIS ss 65500.cs6 6 cccescbivececdeeieawdee 60.00 
1937 
jam. 20 Deethowey | Pema COMDAGT «ox 550.460.6650 dss cededdeeasavders ats 60.00 
Jan. 14 National Commercial Teachers Federation..............0.ccce0eeee 15.00 
aan. AG “SSIES - TOE FASUIRUION yo 6 oo c.o << 0:0.6s:k- 0:0 000-0 000d bas eeaedie 5.00 
Jan. 19 State Education Association of West Virginia.............ececeeeee 10.00 
Jan. 25 New England High School Commercial Teachers’ Association...... 10.00 
Jan. 28 Dues Southern Business Education Assn. in National Council for 
NUE s BoA ha sig slurs a'sinrn Gia Nth 6/64 Ck Kae eae MARA Remo c wad nk 15.00 
Feb. 1 Membership dues of Dept. of Bus. Ed. of N. E. A. for 1936-1937 15.00 
IN i GiaIy Sia Go ws ak eb WA WE 0 CEDENsUMafwrdds he ea akainéatcie beuee $430.00 
Total Receipts and Balance on Hand at Last Report........ .... ccc ccc cccececcccccvces $464. 21 
Disbursements 
1936 
Oct. 19 Paul S. Lomax, postage, July, Aug., Sept............ccccccccscees $7.04 
Oct. 19 Mrs. L. S, Talwensnari, editorial woek......c.cccccccccseccesicucs 35.00 
Oct. 19 Grace Mitchell, stemographic work... .ccscccsccccccccscccccccccvecee 6.00 
Oct. 22 The T-L Printery, letterheads and parcel post............eeeeeeeees 21.55 
Dec. 9 Helen Reynolds, supplies and postage.........cccceccecececcecece 8.51 
Dec. 9 Paul S. ‘~— postage, Journal and Council ..c. ccc cccc cc ccesecss 3.16 
Dec. 9 Mrs. L. S. Talvensaari, editorial work............ccccccececececes 9.00 
Dec. 9 Grace Mitchell, stenographic services..........cccccccccccccccccces 6.00 
Dec. 16 Paul S. Lomax, postage and MOOTED o.c.ccwescavee Rives eidnesnesas 3.10 
Dec. 16 Grace Mitchell, ee enced bere e eee eeierebas 6.00 
Dec. 16 Mrs. L. S. Talvensaari, editorial work 6.00 
Dec. 29 Imogene Pilcher, Committee on Teacher Helps, postage and envelopes 8.70 
1937 
Jan. 19 Dorothy Clark, postage July 3, 1935, to November 17, 1936...... 3.38 
Jan. 19 ee an ESOS, oc dsecncensecdievowendesses 4.65 
Jan. 19 Dive. 2. S&S. TRIVGMORRT, GUICOFER) SETVICE... wc ciccccccccecccescccee 11.00 
Jan. 19 Grace Mitchell, stenographic NN a Cite vidin fa Wes oes eee ees 6.00 
Jan. 25 The T-L ‘Printery, Fe in IO CTO POT UTE Te 21.50 
Feb. 2 Ruby V. Perry, ae of expenses of meetings of N. A. C. T. T. L, 
Reette CE SI Pe SAE | CEN ove. 6s 3c kGEK ens ean Kike ods S one's 20.00 
OLE PETE ECT TEE PTE EET TORE Te OTe Ere $18 


Balance on hand February 10, 

































































Submitted by A. E. 
NaTionaL CouNciL oF 


Bullock, Treasurer, 
Business Epucation 
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HEADS OF COUNCIL AFFILIATIONS 





David E. Johnson 
has had twenty-five years of commercial teaching experience. He is now 
director of the commerce department, New Trier Township High School, 
Winnetka, Illinois. Mr. Johnson is president of the Illinois State Commer- 
cial Teachers Association, and chairman of the Chicago Area Business 
Education Directors Association. He is a graduate of Northwestern Busi- 
ness College and the University of Chicago. 


Benjamin F. Priest 

established the California Secretarial School, San Francisco, in 1920. 
He has been a teacher of advanced shorthand, business law, and ac- 
counting for the past eighteen years. He attended the University of Cali- 
fornia and the Hastings College of Law. Mr. Priest is president of the 
California Business Educators’ Association, and was secretary of this 
association for four years. 


Lorene M. Rasmussen 
is president of the South Dakota Commercial Teachers Association. She 
is a graduate of the University of South Dakota, Vermilion, and also 
attended the Minneapolis Business College, Minneapolis, Minnesota. She 
has taught typewriting, shorthand and bookkeeping in Sisseton for the 
past two years. In 1935 Miss Rasmussen was vice-president of the South 
Dakota Commercial Teachers Association. 


Paul H. Seay 

received his Ph. B. degree from Chicago University. He is also a graduate 
of Bowling Green Business University and Western Kentucky State Nor- 
mal, both in Bowling Green, Kentucky. He teaches bookkeeping and 
accounting in Withrow High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. Seay has had 
twenty-six years of teaching experience. He is president of the Ohio Com- 
mercial Teachers Association, and is a member of the National Com- 
mercial Teachers Federation. 


E. F. Stedman 
is chairman of the Commercial section of the Southeastern Ohio Educa- 
tion Association. He is also a member of the Ohio Commercial Teachers 
Association and the National Education Association. Mr. Stedman is a 
graduate of Ohio University and has taught in Nelsonville, Ohio, for 
seven years. He teaches bookkeeping, typewriting and commercial law. 
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The Eastern Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation Convention held in Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, on March 24, 25, 26 and 27, 
was one of the most outstanding meetings 
of that group ever held. It was out- 
standing because it was the Fortieth An- 
niversary of the Association and because 
a special commemoration program was 
presented for association members. Much 
credit must be given to Nathaniel Altholz, 
president for the past year, to Arnold M. 
Lloyd, treasurer, to the other officers, and 
to the local committee headed by Past 
President John F. Robinson, for their 
efforts and constant work in making this 
anniversary convention one that will al- 
ways be remembered. 








W. E. Douglas 
E.C.T.A. President 


There were more than five thousand 
administrators, educators, teachers in 
training, and others interested in_ all 


phases of commercial education, in attend- 
ance at the meetings. In addition to hav- 
ing members and visitors from every east- 
ern state, there were delegates from 
Puerto Rico, Michigan, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Texas, Utah, West Virginia and 
Canada. 

The Fortieth Anniversary Banquet and 
Dance were held on Thursday evening, 
March 25. Mr. Lloyd’s “March of Time” 
movie was the big event of the evening. 
The film was created by Mr. Lloyd from 
his collection of photographs of promi- 
nent members of the E. C. T. A. It was 
itt keeping with the anniversary program. 

“Measuring for Vocational Ability in 
the Field of Business Education,” theme 
of the convention, was emphasized in 
talks by Professor PG. Nichols, Harvard 
University; Dr. Norris A. Brisco, Dean, 
School of Retailing, New York Univer- 
sity; and Daniel Bloomfield, Manager, 
Retail Trade Board, Boston. The general 
theme was dealt with from the point of 
view of the effect of the George-Deen 
Act upon vocational training. 

Sectional meetings drew large numbers 
who listened to outstanding speakers talk 
on well-chosen and timely topics. The 
sections were Secretarial, Bookkeeping, 
Clerical, Distributive Trades and Social 
Business, Penmanship, and Private Busi- 
ness School Executives’ Section. All the 
talks delivered at these meetings will ap- 
pear in the 1937 Yearbook which will be 
distributed soon. 

Of special interest to all business edu- 
cators were the Question Box Sessions 
held on Saturday morning. Well qualified 
teachers of the subject under discussion 
answered questions about instructional 
materials, classroom procedures, etc. There 
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were eight sections; namely, Bookkeeping 
and Accounting, Clerical Practice, Dis- 
tributive Trades, Junior High School and 
Ninth Year Business Subjects, Penman- 
ship, Private Business Schools, Secretarial 
Studies and Social Business. 

A business meeting was 
event of the convention. The officers 
elected at this meeting are: President, W. 
E. Douglas, Goldey College, Wilmington, 
Delaware; and vice-president, Mrs. Suzette 
B. Tyler, Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Richmond, Virginia. Harry I. Good, 
Board of Education, Buffalo, New York, 
and Mr. Lloyd retain the positions of 
secretary and treasurer respectively. New 
members of the Executive Board for 
three years are Clinton A. Reed, State 
Education Department, Albany, New 
York; and Edward P. Jennison, Becker 
College, Worcester, Massachusetts. 

There will be an innovation in the Year- 
book this year, according to Mr. Reed, 
editor. It will be a section devoted to 
questions and answers. A series of ques- 
tions was sent to various business edu- 
cators. At least three answers were re- 
ceived for each question. There are ap- 
proximately thirty-five questions and one 
hundred answers dealing with problems 
in commercial education. 


the closing 


Walters Chosen to Succeed 
As Federation President 

At a regular meeting of the Executive 
Board of the National Commercial Teach- 
ers Federation held in Chicago on March 


13, R. G. Walters, Grove City College, 
Grove City, Pennsylvania, was chosen 
president of that association. Mr. Wal- 


ters fills the position left vacant by the 
death of Mr. Hazen. 

Mr. Walters, who was former vice- 
president of the Federation, has also 
served as president of the National As- 
sociation of Commercial Teacher-Train- 
ing Institutions and as president of the 
Tri-State Commercial Education Associ- 
ation. 

Other officers elected at this meeting 


are: first vice-president, Agnes J. Mee- 
han; second vice-president, Dr. E. G. 
Miller, Director of Commercial Educa- 
tion, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


In addition to the election of officers, 
the Executive Board took up a number of 
other matters including the setting up of 
a new round table for teachers in private 
schools. This new round table will cover 
teaching problems of private school teach- 
ers and will not take up administrative 
matters. Officers of the round table will 
be confined to private school teachers and 
will be elected by private school teachers 
attending the Federation meetings. This 
year, however, the officers will be ap- 
pointed by the president. 

The Executive Board also invited the 
National Council of Business Education 
to hold a meeting at the time of the Fed- 
eration meeting in December, 1937. Dr. 
Paul S. Lomax, president of the Council, 
has notified the Federation that the invi- 
tation has been accepted. 

Members of the Executive Board are: 
Mr. Walters, Arthur F. Tull, The Busi- 
ness Institute, Detroit, Michigan; H. M. 
Owen, Brown’s Business College, Decatur, 
Illinois; Dr. E. G. Blackstone, University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; and J. Murray 
Hill, Bowling Green Business University, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 








NEA Membership Increasing 


On March 20, the membership of the 
Department of Business Education of the 
National Education Association was 3753, 
according to a report received from Lola 
Maclean, national membership chairman. 
The campaign, which began in December, 
has increased the membership to a point 
where the goal of five thousand members 
is in sight. 

California leads the states with a total 
membership of 485 and Michigan is sec- 
ond with 450 members. Next in line are 
Illinois, New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
with memberships of 357, 220 and 218. 

The membership includes 23 from for- 
eign countries. The divisional membership 
is as follows: 


Seer, 1220 Midwestern .... 308 

TEE ee 811 Southeastern .... 302 

Western ....... 801 Southern ..... 288 
* 


New Council Affiliations 


Three new associations have become af- 
filiated with the NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
Business Epucation. They are the Busi- 
ness Educators Association of Rochester, 
New York; the Delaware Commercial 
‘Teachers’ Association; and the Federated 
Business Teachers Associations of Cali- 
fornia. 

Officers of the Rochester, New York, 
association are: president, William R. 
Foster, East High School, Rochester; 
secretary, Ethel L. Newman, 4115 Lake 
Street, Rochester; official delegates, Wil- 
liam R. Foster and Charles E. Cook, Cen- 
tral Office, Board of Education, Rochester. 

Jay W. Miller, Goldey College, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, is president of the 
Delaware Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion. Anne L. Evans, Beacom College. 
Wilmington, is secretary-treasurer; and 
Mr. Miller serves as official delegate. 

Officers of the Federated Business 
Teachers Associations of California are 
Roland K. Abercrombie, San Mateo Jun- 
ior College, San Mateo, president; Jos- 
eph Debrum, Sequoia High School, Red- 
wood City, secretary; and Mr. Abercrom- 
bie, official delegate. 


DIPLOMAS 


Any Style, Form or Size 
Cases and Stock Forms at Low Prices 
Charters and Membership Certificates 





If Duplicate form is wanted send copy 
for price or for samples 


MIDLAND DIPLOMA CO. 


840 E. Ovid Ave. Des Moines, la. 


GRADED LETTERS 


Kirk and Mumford 


Develops power to conquer 
every difficult factor in- 
volved in learning to write 
shorthand and in learning 
to transcribe with speed 
and efficiency. Books | and 
Il, in editions to suit your 
choice of systems. 


New Edition Ready May 1 
Write for full information 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
PHILADELPHIA — CHICAGO — ATLANTA 











| 
| 
| 
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A PROPHECY FULFILLED 


For years typewriting teachers have predicted that some day, somehow, someone 
would produce a typing text that would mark a new era in the teaching of typewriting. 
In the opinion of teachers who have worked with us in the production of our new type- 
writing program, this prophecy has, in large measure, been fulfilled by GREGG TYP- 
ING, SECOND EDITION, scheduled to come from the press in April. 


This new and revised edition of Gregg Typing is a cooperative product of many of the best 
minds in the typing world. In the preparation of the text the authors—Mr. Rupert P. SoRelle, 
Mr. Harold H. Smith, Mr. Clyde I. Blanchard, and Mr. William R. Foster, East Side High 
School, Rochester, New York—have been assisted by a score of the leading teachers of typing 
in the country. These teachers have contributed to this new text their choice selections of exer- 
cise material, and have personally tested and criticized the lessons in manuscript form. 


HIGH POINTS OF BOOK ONE 


. The entire alphabet is covered in a prelimi- 8. Additional practice for the superior student 
nary way in four lessons. Each new letter is is provided in each lesson. 
introduced through easy word practice in a 
brand-new way. 


. The thousand most common words are intro- 
duced rapidly— 
. The next eight lessons continue this training, 101 at end of Lesson 3. 


concentrating on one finger at a time. 185 at end of Lesson 5. 


; . 338 at end of Lesson 10. 
. Complete and meaningful sentences are intro- 


duced in Lesson 3; paragraphs in Lesson 4. . Skill-building routine is carefully developed 
in the early lessons and adhered to throughout 


. All early paragraph practice is alphabetic, is diiaiiinte. 


and sets a new high for interesting and mean- 
ingful content. - No humdrum practice on isolated words. Be- 
ginning with Lesson 5, the only words used 
for special drill in any lesson are selected from 
the paragraphs practiced in that lesson. These 


acquisition of Gasic skal. word drills are called Flash Drills and Finger- 


. The beginning lessons contain short exercises ing Drills. Flash Drills correspond to Brief- 
and short lines. Instructions, “busy work,” Form drills in shorthand. Fingering Drills 


and mechanical adjustments are reduced to a contain the words that are hard to finger. 


minimum. 


. Every lesson contains forty minutes of planned 
practice, subordinating all other factors to the 


. The physical appearance and mechanical con- 
. All exercises through Lesson 12 are set up struction of “Gregg Typing, Second Edition,” 
exactly as the student is to type them. will set new standards in typewriting texts. 


It will pay you to wait for this new book 


Place your order now for an examination copy. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York @ Chicago @ San Francisco @ Boston @ Toronto @ London @ Sydney 
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Gonventions, aid 


Tri-State Meeting 


The Spring meeting of the Tri-State 
Commercial Education Association will be 
held at the William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, April 23 and 24. 
The exhibitors’ dinner in the Adonis 
Room Friday, April 23 will be followed 
by a reception, dance and cards. The 
chairman in charge of arrangements is 
Edith M. Winchester of Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. Dr. Elmer G. Miller, 
chairman of the exhibits, has reserved 
more space this year and promises a regu- 
lar “Business Progress Fair” with prizes 
for attending members. Members will 
register Friday P.M. and Saturday 8:30 
A.M. on the 17th floor. 

G. R. Fisher, the president, will preside 
at the meeting. There will be a business 
meeting and election of officers. Speakers 
on the program are to be Dr. Glenn Frank, 
former president of the University of 
Wisconsin; Professor Frederick G. 
Nichols, Graduate School, Harvard Uni- 
versity; and Dr. J. Meyers, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

George Taylor, Fifth Avenue High 
School, Pittsburgh, is chairman of the fol- 
lowing luncheon committee: 

Elsie Mares, Arsenal Junior High 

Curtis Taylor, Donora High School 

—- Gordon, Union High School, 
ree. 


Theodore Woodward, Langley High School 
Bernard J. McCormick, Oliver High School 


Thurman (Dusty) Miller, nationally 
known editor and speaker, of Wilmington, 
Ohio, will speak at the luncheon. Prepara- 
tion is being made to accommodate 1500 
commercial teachers and friends. 

® 


School 


Turtle 


Inland Empire 


The Commercial Section of the Inland 
Empire Education Association met in the 
Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, 
Washington, on Wednesday, April 7. 
Ellen Reierson, head of the Secretarial 
Science Department, University of Idaho, 
Moscow, Idaho, was chairman of the 
meeting. C. W. Middleton, Lewis and 
Clark High School, was secretary. 

Paul A. Carlson, Director of Commer- 
cial Education, State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin, spoke to the 
group on “New Developments in_ the 
Teaching of Bookkeeping.” A symposium 
on “What Should be Included in the High 
School Bookkeeping Course” followed the 
address. Business men, superintendents, 
principals, and teachers took part in the 
open discussion which followed the 
symposium. 

° 
Michigan 

The second annual meeting of the 
Michigan Commercial Education Associa- 
tion will be held in Ann Arbor on April 
30. It will be held in connection with the 
Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club. 

Sectional meetings will cover the fields 
of secretarial practice, social-business, 
and retail selling. Professor D. D. Les- 
senberry, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, is to address the 
Association members. There will be ex- 
hibits of commercial books and appliances. 

J. M. Trytten is president of the Asso- 
ciation. 
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Central Association 


The Thirty-second Annual Convention 
oi the Central Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation will be held May 7 and & in 
Davenport, Iowa. A special session of 
Private School Managers will be held on 
May 

Henry J. Holm, president of Gregg Col- 
lege, Chicago, is chairman of the Man- 
agers’ Day Session. Various problems of 
private business school administration will 
be discussed. 

Charles G. Reigner, president of the 
Rowe Publishing Company, will deliver 
the key-note address at the morning ses- 
sion of May 7, and Douglas Mallock, poet, 
educator and philosopher of Chicago, is 
scheduled as the main speaker for the 
banquet. Interesting and helpful Round 
Table discussions, led by successful teach- 
ers in the field of commercial education, 
will be a feature of the two-day session. 


Michigan Business Schools 


Michigan Business Schools Association 
will meet in conjunction with the Michi- 
gan Schoolmasters’ Club in Ann Arbor on 
May 1. There will be an all-day session 
of managers, who will discuss managerial 
problems, and sectional meetings, con- 
sisting of shorthand, typewriting, account- 
ing, and publicity. 

M. E. Davenport, Davenport-McLachlan 
Institute, Grand Rapids, and president of 
the Association, will open the morning 
meeting. Dr. Paul F. Voelker, president, 
Grand Rapids College of Applied Science, 
Grand Rapids, will speak on “The Busi- 
ness Educater’s Philosophy.” <A teachers’ 
forum and question box session will be 
included in the morning meeting. 

Dr. Merle Ward, president, Ferris In- 
stitute, Big Rapids, will be the luncheon 
speaker. Ly topic will be “The Place of 
Business Education in the Improvement 
of our Social Organization.” A business 
meeting will be held in the afternoon. 


Oklahoma 
The 


homa 
in Central ose 
ruary 5. E. E. 
paratory and 


Okla- 


met 


commercial section of the 
State Education Association 
School, Tulsa, on Feb- 
Hatfield, University Pre- 
Junior College, Tonkawa, 
was chairman. Fred Tidwell, Senior High 
School, Ponca City, was vice-chairman 
and C. M. Cunningham, Classen High 
School, Oklahoma City, was secretary- 
treasurer. 

Speakers at the morning session were 
Odus Morgan, Central State Teachers 
College; Mr. Tidewell; and Dr. McKee 
Fisk, Oklahoma A. & M. College. Edith 
White, Central High School, Tulsa, had 
charge of the luncheon. 

Addresses delivered at the afternoon 
meeting were “A Critical Review of the 
Various Methods of Teaching Gregg 
Shorthand,” by Ann Brewington, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; and “Taxation for Social 
Purposes” by J. F. Sherwood, Cincinnati, 


Ohio, 


Ontario 


The Forty-third annual convention of 
the Commercial Section of the Ontario 
Educational Association was held March 
30 and 31 in Toronto, Canada. M. C. 
Roszell, president of the association, pre- 
sided at the meeting. 

R. W. Holland, London, England, was 
the main speaker at the luncheon meet- 
ing on Tuesday, March 30. He spoke on 
“Commercial Education in England.” 
Speakers at the morning session were Dr. 
Griffiths Taylor, Professor of Geography, 
University of Toronto and Dr. C. C. Gold- 
ring, Superintendent of Schools, Toronto. 

On Tuesday afternoon there were ses- 
sions devoted to accounting, economics 
and history of commerce, shorthand, and 
typewriting and office practice. 

Speakers at the Wednesday morning 
meeting were Mora Guthrie, Civil Service 
Commission, Ottawa; Mary MacKenzie, 
principal, Deer Park Branch, Shaw’. 
Schools, Toronto; and L. S. Beattie, In- 
spector, Department of Education, To- 
ronto. 

Other officers of the association are W. 
G. Coles, Sarnia, vice-president; P. A. 
Moreland, Toronto, secretary-treasurer ; 
and L. White, Toronto, representative. 


Penmanship Association 


The Eighteenth Annual Convention of 
the National Association of Penmanship 
Teachers and Supervisors will be held at 
the Wardman Park Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., on April 29, 30 and May 1. D. F. 
Harrigan, Jr., Director of Handwriting, 
Peabody, Massachusetts, president of the 
Association, will preside at the meetings. 

A very comprehensive program is being 
arranged for the convention. The Presi- 
dent’s Reception will be held for all of- 
ficers, committee members, and members 
of the association and friends on April 29. 
The annual banquet will be held on Fri- 
day, April 30 

* 


Commercial Fair 


A Commercial Fair will be held by the 
Commercial Section of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association in Harrisburg 
on May 14 and 15, in the John Harris 
High School. Charles S. Smith, Dills- 
burg, is general chairman and in charge 
of all arrangements. 

More than forty exhibitors will display 
the most modern texts, office machines, 
files, supplies, and teacher helps. Special- 
ly prepared charts on new commercial 
curriculum, occupational surveys, and 
cuidance information will be given a sep- 
arate booth. 

It has been decided by the commercial 
teachers to make this Fair an annual event 
and to reserve the regular holiday State 
Convention as a time for the regular busi- 
ness session of the Commercial Section. 

A booklet has been prepared by Eliza- 
beth H. Gintzer, Harrisburg, and _ secre- 
tary of the Association, giving all details 
of the Fair. It sets forth the hour pro- 
gram units for the complete session. 
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CONTACTS! 


Teachers who would grow always keep in mind 
contacts, the next position, or advancement and 
its requirements. 

Armstrong College Summer Session bids for 
your attention to opportunities for commercial 
teacher certification in California. Secondary 
Schools and Junior Colleges—and to its facili- 
ties for placement. 


Vacation in California. Write for the 
Summer Session bulletin. 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE 


Berkeley, California 





FOLLOW THE NEA TO DETROIT 


ENJOY the city’s traditional hospitality . . . attend 
DCC Summer School for Teachers, July 6 to August 5, 
designed specifically for high school and college 
teachers of Gregg Shorthand, Touch Typewriting, 
Accounting . . . directed by Lola Maclean, author and 
nationally-known trainer of shorthand reporters and 
typewriting experts. 


THE TEACHERS’ SYLLABUS tells an interesting story 
of new and practical systems and methods of training, 
originated and developed by Miss Maclean in 
actual classroom practice. Write for it, addressing: 
Miss Margaret Benz, Registrar, 19 Clifford Street, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
FOR 
COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS 


The Bowling Green College of Commerce, which has for 
more than thirty years specialized in the training of Commer- 
cial Teachers and Accountants, will this summer offer its best 
service through two terms, one beginning June 7 and ending 
July 16, the other beginning July 12 and ending August 14. 


Twelve semester hours of credit. The usual high type 
of professional training that this institution has given to Com- 
mercial Teachers and Accountants will be given the coming 
summer, with many new features and many improvements. A 
student may begin a course, or take solid classroom work for 
which he will get college credit, or he may take professional 
training, or he may review, or he may improve his certifica- 
tion standing, or he may improve his chances for getting a 
position, or a better one than he has. 


Ask for Summer School Bulletin which explains 
courses, rates, and all details. 


BOWLING GREEN COLLEGE of COMMERCE 
of the 
BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, 


INC. 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Only one hour’s ride from Mammoth Cave National Park. 





COME TO COLORADO 
FOR SUMMER STUDY AND RECREATION 


A varied offering of under-graduate and graduate content courses in economics, 
finance, merchandising, accounting, management, marketing, English, siatistics, 
mathematics and other fields, together with professional courses in education 
and psychology. Recreational and industrial trips planned especially for 


business teachers. 
Two terms: June 14 - July 16; July 19 - August 20 


Business Education Conference, July 16 and 17 
Ernest A. Zelliot, Director of Summer School 
Fer literature, address 


School of Commerce, University of Denver 
DENVER, COLORADO 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 


lowa’s largest and most distinguished school of business. 
Summer term starts June 7 and 14. Special courses for com- 
mercial teachers. Strong employment department. 
The picture of the 1937 graduating class will be sent to you 
upon request. Write today for information. Address 
E. O. Fenton, President 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BUSINESS 


Des Moines, lowa 
(Fully Accredited) 


THE GREGG 


SUMMER NORMAL SESSION 
July 6 to August 13, 1937 
The ultimate in progressive, practical 
methods of teaching shorthand, typewrit- 
ing, accounting, and secretarial subjects. 
Write today for bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


6 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER _ SESSION 
July 6 to August 14, 1937 


Courses include: Administration and Supervision of Commercial Education, 
Commercial Education in Secondary Schools, Occupational Guidance, Extra- 
Curricular Activities in Secondary Schools; Methods courses in Bookkeeping, 
Shorthand (Gregg), Typewriting, Social Business Subjects, Business Arith- 
metic, Elementary Business Training, Law in Secondary Schools, Secretarial 
Training, Merchandising, Office Machines; Subject matter courses in Book- 
keeping, Economics, Business Administration, Shorthand and Typewriting. 


ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 


688 Boyiston Street Boston, Massachusetts 





PREPARE AND SUMMER IN SPOKANE 


The Land of Lakes and Gateway to the Famous 
GRAND COULEE DAM 


KINMAN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY offers complete, well rounded courses in 
SUMMER SCHOOL. June 14 to Aug. 1. Beginning, Intermediate and Ad- 
vanced work in Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typing, Penmanship, Machine Account- 
ing, Secretarial Science. Special METHODS Courses. Classroom practice. Large, 
expert faculty. Cool, light, downtown quarters. Aburdant recreational advan- 
tages. 


Ask for Folder describing courses, tuition, dates, etc. 
J. I. Kinman, C. P. A., President 
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Teacher’s Institute 


STENOTYPY 


The Stenotype Company, manufacturers of the Steno- 
type, will conduct a Summer Institute for present and 
prospective teachers of Stenotypy; July 7-August 4. 







This offers to private business school, high school and 
vocational school teachers an unusual opportunity to 
become better informed and more expert in this grow- 
ing field. 







Full details—fees, enrollment qualifications, schedule 
of the Institute—will be gladly sent on request. 


THE STENOTYPE COMPANY 


9 West Washington Street 







Chicago, Illinois 





Summer in California 


Fit yourself for advancement by attending 
WOODBURY Summer Session. Take training under 
teachers who have won the highest laurels of any 
faculty in America. All commercial subjects; also 
Commercial Art, Costume Design and_ Interior 
Decoration. 


Delightful summer climate. Classes in our magnifi- 
cent new building just opened. Sight-seeing trips and 
recreational opportunities. 

Six Weeks—July 6 to August 13 


Send for Summer School bulletin, giving full 
information 


WOODBURY COLLEGE 


1028 Wilshire Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 














SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 21 to July 31 


Technical and Professional Courses leading to 
Certificates and Degrees 







Business Administration 
Courses in Business and Secretarial Studies. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Philadelphia 













If You Are A Director of a summer school you 
can look to THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION for your contact with teachers who will study 
business teacher training subjects this year. 


HAVE YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT APPEAR IN 
THE MAY AND JUNE ISSUES 












HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
H 


S| 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 6 - August 14, 1937 


The new federal (George-Deen) vocational 
education act, increasing demand for consumer 
business education, mechanization of office 
work, new emphasis on vocational business train- 
ing under a proposed national vocational ability 
testing program, employment situation in the 
field of commerce, and lowered average level of 
intelligence in commercial classes all indicate 
the need for careful reconsideration of many cur- 
ricular and teaching problems in the department 
of business education. Courses for this purpose 
will be offered at Harvard this summer. 


If interested, write Professor Frederick G. Nichols, 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, for further information. 











UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


Summer Session 

July 6 - August 13 

Courses in business education will include: Methods of Teaching 
Business Arithmetic, Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping, Curricu- 
lum Making in Commercial Education, Courses are offered in 
eighteen other departments. 

Climate—cool and invigorating Cost—moderate 


COME TO MAINE 


For information or Bulletin write to 
Dr. C. A. Dickinson, Acting Director, Orono, Maine 












UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
1937 Summer Sessions 


Courses in Commercial Education for six weeks, July 7-August 
13: Typewriting and Transcription; Methods of Teach'ng Type- 
writing, Gregg Shorthand, and Bookkeeping; Consumer Business 
Education; Economic Geography; Principles and Problems; and 
Curriculum Making. Also courses in related fields of liberal arts, 
business, and education. Two weeks sessions precede and follow 
the regular session. 


For bulletins and information, address the Director. 





UNIVERSITY of PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Philadelphia 







Professional courses for commercial teachers, 
including graduate and undergraduate courses 
in Education, Commercial Education, Eco- 
nomics, Finance, History, Geography, Govern- 
ment. 







For Bulletin address W. L. Einolf, Bennett Hall 














RIDER COLLEGE 1937 SUMMER SCHOOL 
8 weeks: Tuesday, June 22 to Friday, August 20 


The 1937 Summer Session makes available to teachers and regular 
students the standard courses in Education and Commerce, leading 
to various degrees. The Session is particularly rich in cultural and 


practical subjects. Modern methods in both graduate and under- 
graduate work. Expenses reasonable. Small classes. Independent 
study under guidance. Numerous recreational opportunities. Regu- 


lar faculty of competent and experienced teachers, assisted by several 
visiting professors. Courses in Commercial Education, Business Ad- 
ministration, Accounting, Economics, Finance, Commerce, Journalism 
and related fields. 


Send for Summer School Bulletin. Address Director Summer Session, 
Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey 
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NICHOLS 
Junior Business 
Training 
for 


Economic Living 


is now complete 


with a 
comprehensive 
teaching equipment 
COMWLEVE VEAL ................. $048 

TEXT. Parts 1-V separate ......... 1.00 
TEXT. Parts VI-X separate ........ 1.00 
TEXT. Part XI separate .......... .16 
TEACHERS’ HANDBOOK ........... 1.00 
MANUAL and KEY—Part |.......... 1.00 
EEOC Cer 
WORKBOOK with Series A Tests .... .72 
Series B Tests—separate ............ .16 
WORKBOOK with A and B Tests ...._ .80 
WORKBOOK for Parts I-V .......... .48 
WORKBOOK for Parts VI-X ......... .40 


These list prices are subject 
to the usual school discount 


THE new Nichols text develops proper concepts 
of economic living. It is written and illustrated to 
appeal to boys and girls of fourteen to sixteen years 
of age. Everyday experiences of boys and girls serve 
as the basis of explanations, illustrations, questions, 
and problems. 


THE organization of lesson topics assures a gradual 
development of proper attitudes, informational knowl- 
edge, and applied skills. Both Parts and lesson Units 


are distinguished by their completeness and gradation. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 
Atlanta Dallas 


San Francisco 





NEW 
1937! 


20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING 
Third Edition 


By Lessenberry and Jevon 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is 
now used in almost 10,000 schools. 
Now you can get the new third edi- 
tion which retains the important fea- 
tures that made the previous edition 
so popular. In the new book you will 
find many new outstanding features 
that are not included in any other 
single textbook. Your students will 
write complete letters early. Well- 
balanced attention is given to personal 
typing and to business typing. 


Cincinnati 


sewer’ SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


San Francisco me eI ! , 
Dallas (Specialists in Business Education ) 








Now Ready 

For Your Examination 

Before ordering texts for your fall classes 
in commercial law, business arithmetic, 


and junior business training, examine 
these new books. 


624 North Gilmor Street 








Business Law, by Dr. A. Lincoln Lavine and 
E. M. Edelson, C.P.A. Simple, understand- 
able style . . . wealth of drill problems . . . 
discussion on social legislation, including the 
Social Security Act. 


Arithmetic for Business Use, Revised and 
Enlarged Edition, by S. H. Ervin, Wheeling 
(W. Va.) High School. Includes a complete 
testing program . . . makes special provision 
for individual differences . . . new sections 
on Federal Deposit Insurance, Income Tax, 
Business Applications of Measurements, etc. 


The Business of Life, by A. B. ZuTavern 
and A. E. Bullock, Principal, Metropolitan 
High School, Los Angeles. Stresses the in- 
dividual and his adaptation to his environ- 
ment .. . teaches everyday business for the 
consumer. 


The H. M. ROWE Company 


320 East 21st Street 


Baltimore, Maryland Chicago, Illinois 
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NAME 


Anderson, Ross C. 






PRESENT LOCATION POSITION 


Western Carolina Teachers College, Head of Bus. Dept. 
Cullowhee, N. C. 


FORMER LOCATION 


University of Kentucky (Graduate work) 


















Bauer, Ralph E. George Washington High School, Head ot Com. Dept. 


Los Angeles 


John C. Fremont High School, Los Angeles 







Bianco, John R. Hartwick Seminary, New York Drake Schools, Bronx, N. Y. Commercial Teacher 













Billings, Mont., Business College Shorthand Teacher 





Butter, Laura E. High School, Wittenberg, Wisconsin 












Casler, Ernest Parsons Business School, Kalamazoo Accounting Teacher 





Wayland, Mich., High School 





Poteet’s Business College, Shorthand Teacher 
Washington, D. C. 


Charsky, Irene Johnstown, New York 









Church, Evelyn Central High School, Evansville, Ind. Commercial Teacher 





Ridgeway, Illinois 








Ohio University, Athens Apptmt. Bureau 








Counihan, Agnes T. 









Dexter, Dr. Walter F. Executive Secretary to Governor of California California State Education Dept. Supt. of Pub. Instr. 















Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Bosse High School, Evansville, Ind. Accounting Teacher 





Eberhart, George J. 








Southern College, Petersburg, Va. Commercial Teacher 






Flanagan, Ruth R. Plymouth, Pa. 













Gould, Arthur L. Boston, Massachusetts (Asst. Superintendent) Boston Public Schools Superintendent 








Commercial Teacher 





State Teachers College, San Jose, California Metropolitan High School, Los Angeles 





Graham, Jessie 






Gray, Honor Glasgow Junction, Ky. Reading, Ohio, High School Commercial Teacher 








Harris, Arthur B. Albany, N. Y., Business College Accounting Teacher 












Huff, W. Clyde State College of Commerce, South Bend, Ind. New Kensington, Pa., Commercial Bookkeeping Dept. 
College 








Hummel, Jane Mc- (Leave of Absence) Albany, N. Y., Business College Commercial Teacher 
Naughton 







Karker, Florence Buffalo, N. Y. Tyler, Texas, Commercial College Commercial Teacher 








Kelley, Edward J. Granville, N. Y. Greenwich, Conn., High School Jr. Bus. Training 









McFerran, Minor H. Richmond, III., High School Commercial Teacher 





Chicago, IIlinois 








Heald College, Sacramento, Calif. Shorthand Teacher 


McKesson, E. C. Los Angeles, Calif. 








Merrihew, Mrs. Alhambra, Calif. Hurst’s Private School, Buffalo, N. Y. Commercial Teacher 
Violet G. 








Rogler, Helen Oneonta, New York Clarence, N. Y., High School Commercial Teacher 





Swavel, Alma K. Carrick High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Commercial Teacher 















Thornton, Nat Kennedy’s Commercial School, Durham, N. C. Drake-Euclid Business School, Brooklyn Commercial Teacher 














Turpin, M. E. Kearny, N. J., High School Anacostia High School, Washington, D. C. Commercial Teacher 











Yandell, Mrs. Poteet’s Business College, Washington, D. C. Sawyer School of Business, Los Angeles, Commercial Teacher 
Frances G. California 






Yeiter, Mrs. Parsons Business College, Kalamazoo, Commercial Teacher 
Bernice Luikens Michigan 












Readers Are Invited to Send Items for Use in This Department to the Editor 
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CAN USE GLOBE-WERNICKE VISIBLE 
RECORDS TO ADVANTAGE 


Many commercial schools find Globe-Wernicke 
visible records save time, work and money in their 
offices. 


Progressive schools like modern business concerns 
cannot afford guess-work—but need to know the 
facts about enrollment, sales, credit, accounts 
receivable, payroll, purchases, etc. The G/W 
visible record system provides accurate, complete 
information and can be applied to every depart- 
ment of a business or profession. 


There is a Globe-Wernicke dealer in almost every 
city who will be glad to recommend card forms 
and equipment for any record-keeping need. Thou- 
sands of stock card forms are available and when 
necessary special forms are prepared for individual 
requirements. 


Ask our local dealer for additional information—or 
write direct to us. ae 





VISIBLE RECORD BOOK 


The inexpensive visible record 
book illustrated at right offers 
an ideal method for keeping 
records required by the small 
business or professional men 
and women. 


am Globe-Wernicke 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS 
NEEDED IN OFFICES 





ne A new, revised edition of 
EVERY BUSINESS AND PROFESSION 
























Principles of Accounting 
| by A. L. PRICKETT and R. M. MIKESELL, Indiana Univ. 









Will be published in May 












| In the new edition of this text, formerly entitled 
| Introduction to Accounting, all problem material 
| 
| 






has been expanded and elaborated, illustrations 
have been increased both in number and in scope, 
the material on corporations has been much ampli- 
fied, and new sections have been added on depart- 
mental accounting, accounting for a manufacturing 
business, consignments and joint ventures. New 
| laws affecting accounting—such as tax laws, social 
| security legislation, and corporate surplus legisla- 
| tion—are explained. $3.50 (probable) 


A WORKBOOK will be published in conjunction 
with the new edition of the text, containing forms 
on which problems may be worked out and a num- 
ber of problems additional to those given in the 
text. 





















| The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
















Thompson Business 


Practice Test 
| bout Publiched 
| 







An objective measure of students’ know!}- 





edge of general business practice—a test 





that is comprehensive yet easily and quickly 





scored. It was carefully built to cover ac- 






cepted courses and its validity and reliabil- 







ity were established by extensive, expert 
criticism and rigorous experimental use. 


Provision is made for analytic or diagnostic 





use. 





Write for information 





World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 








2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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Changes in Heath Organization 


Winfield S. Smyth has resigned as presi- 
dent of D. C. Heath and Company, Bos- 
ton, and has been succeeded by Dudley R. 
Cowles, vice-president since 1934 and man- 
ager of the Atlanta office of the Company 
since 1909. M. B. Perry, who continues 
to hold the office of treasurer, succeeds 
Mr. Cowles as vice-president. The Board 
of Directors has been increased to seven 
by the election of A. B. Wright, manager 
of the Chicago office, Carl McGannon, 





Mr. Smyth Mr. Cowles 


manager of the Dallas office, and J. 
Smyth, Manufacturing Superintendent Pe 
the Company. Other directors are Frank 
W. Scott, secretary, and Allen G. Odell, 
manager of the New York office. 

Mr. Smyth, who was elected Honorary 
Chairman of the Board of Directors, has 
been connected with the Heath Company 
more than forty years. He has been 
president since 1927, and a director since 
1910. 

Mr. Cowles, the new president, has been 
a member of the Heath organization thirty 
years. Born near Williamsburg, Virginia, 
he graduated from William and Mary in 
1895 and was head of the schools of 
Hampton, Virginia, until 1900. He served 
as president of the Virginia State Teach- 
ers’ Association from 1898 to 1900. In 
1907 Mr. Cowles was placed in charge of 
the Atlanta office of Heath and 
Company. Elected to the Associate Board 
in 1920, he became a director in 1923, sec- 
retary in 1927, and vice-president in 1934. 
Mr. Cowles has been very active in 
Southern educational and cultural affairs. 

C. D. Daniel, who succeeds Mr. Cowles 
as manager of the Atlanta office, has been 
with Heath for more than twenty-five 
years, during many of which he has been 
assistant to Mr. Cowles as manager of 
the Southern territory, with headquarters 
in Birmingham, Alabama. 

Along with the other changes in the 
organization is the return to the edi- 
torial staff of Dr. José Padin, who for the 
past six years has been Commissioner of 
Education of Puerto Rico. 

@ 


Iinterfraternal Loan Fund 


An Interfraternal Loan Fund is being 
established by the fraternities and soror- 
ities of Woodbury College, Los Angeles. 
The fund will be for the benefit of stu- 
dents who encounter financial difficulties 
in completing their courses. 

Eta Upsilon Gamma Sorority proposed 
the establishment of the fund to the 
Woodbury Interfraternity Council. Affil- 
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iated groups include Alpha Iota, Pi Kappa 
and Sigma Iota Chi Sororities, and Phi 
Sigma Nu, Sigma Phi Nu and Gamma 
a Pi Fraternities. 
\ “Heart Sale,” held Friday, February 
12, at the downtow n and Holly wood units 
of the college, was the first benefit for 
the fund. Single hearts, double hearts 
and valentines were sold under the slogan, 
“Have a Heart.” ‘The next benefit will 
be a dance to be held in the auditorium of 
the new Woodbury Building, which was 
completed this month. 
® 


Mr. Forkner Succeeds 
Dr. Odell at Columbia 


H. L. Forkner has been appointed an 
Associate Professor in charge of Com- 
mercial and Vocational Education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
He succeeds Dr. William R. Odell in this 
position. 

Mr. Forkner is now acting principal of 
the Merritt Business School, Oakland, 
California. This schoo! is a public busi- 
ness college operated by the Oakland Pub- 
lic Schools system and has an enrollment 
of approximately 1500 day students and 
1200 students in the evening school. 

Since 1917 Mr. Forkner has been en- 
gaged in commercial and vocational edu- 
cation work in California. He graduated 
from the University of California and 
during the World War served as office 
manager in the medical department. In 
1921 he was made head of the commer- 
cial department of Marysville High 
School, Marysville, California. He entered 
the Oakland Public Schools in 1925. 

Mr. Forkner will begin his work at Co- 
lumbia University in September. 


**60 Universal’? Award 


“60 Universal” is a new award given 
by the International Honor Society for 
Business Education for a net typing speed 
of 60 words a minute or more and car- 
ries with it a gold pin similar in design 
to the “70 International’ ’pin awarded by 
the Society for 70 words a minute typing 
speed. 

The purpose of the Society is to meet 
the ever increasing demand of the busi- 
ness world for higher skill in the tech- 
niques of business. The “70 International” 
and “60 Universal” typing awards are de- 
signed to inspire teachers and students to 
strive for outstanding results in speed 
and accuracy. The keynote of the plan 
is to stimulate the*motive of rivalry and 
to give recognition for outstanding per- 
formance. Any student, teacher, typist 
or stenographer who can meet the re- 
quirements of the Society’s tests is eligi- 
ble to win either the “60 Universal” or 
“70 International” awards. 

The Grand President of the Interna- 
tional Honor Society for Business Educa- 
tion is J. I. Kinman, President, Kinman 
Business © University, Spokane; Grand 
Vice-President, W. C. Angus, Angus 
School of Commerce, Winnipeg, Canada; 
Grand Secretary, Ramona Foster, Ameri- 
can Institute of Business, Des Moines, 
Iowa; and Grand Treasurer, Kathryn 
Holland, American Institute of Business, 
Des Moines. Teachers interested in 
further information should write to Miss 
Foster. 





Dr. Graham Accepts Appointment 


Dr. Jessie Graham has accepted an ap- 
pointment to assist A. E. Bullock, principal 
of the Metropolitan High School, Los 
Angeles, California. She has been a 
member of the faculty of the State Teach- 
ers College, San Jose. 

She is author of several books and ob- 
tained her doctor’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. Dr. 
Graham has been associated with Dr. 





Dr. Graham 


Benjamin R. Haynes of the University of 
California in various summer _ session 
courses. 

“Collegiate Secretarial Training” is Dr. 
Graham’s latest book, of which she is co- 
author with Dr. Haynes and Virginia 
Holmes Moses. i" 


Nystrom Named Chairman 
of Federal Board 


Paul H. Nystrom, professor of mar- 
keting at Columbia University, was elect- 
ed chairman of the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education representing commerce 
and manufacturing, at a meeting held in 
Washington, D. C., on February 4. 

Dr. Nystrom was appointed to the 
Board by President Roosevelt on July 7, 
1936. The board is composed of four ex- 
officio members—the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Secretary of Commerce, Secre- 
tary of Labor and the Commissioner of 
Education; and of three other members 
representing agriculture, commerce and 
manufacturing, and labor. It acts in an 
advisory capacity to the Federal Office of 
Education on problems affecting voca- 
tional education in this country. 

Dr. Nystrom, in addition to teaching. is 
president of the Limited Price Menge 
Stores, Inc., of New York City. He is 
nationally known authority on elt ty 
ing, sales management and advertising. 

® 


Indiana Business Show 


As this issue goes to press, the Second 
Annual Business Show, to be held in con- 
nection with the Sixteenth Annual In- 
diana State Commercial Contest, is being 
planned for April 16 and 17 at Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie. 

Invitations to the show have been ex- 
tended to Chambers of Commerce, Rotary 
and Kiwanis Clubs, Business and Profes- 
sional Clubs and other organizations in 
Indiana which are interested in office 
equipment and_ supplies. 
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Denver Conference 

The Third Annual Regional Business 
Education Conference, sponsored by the 
School of Commerce, of the University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado, is scheduled 
for Friday and Saturday, July 16 and 17, 
1937. As in 1935 and 1936, the participants 
will include leaders in business education 
from a number of the colleges, univers- 
ities, and secondary schools of the Middle 
West; invited speakers from educational 
institutions at more distant points, both 
East and West; and prominent business 
men. The Conference is open to all Sum- 
mer School students, to business teachers 
generally, and to others interested in the 
betterment of business education in the 
various types of schools. 

The 1937 program will include discus- 
sions on: “The Improvement of Teachers 
in Service,” “Student Personality Develop- 
ment in Connection with Job-Getting,” 
“Training for the Distributive Occupations 
—With Special Reference to the George- 
Deen Act,” “Counseling in the Field of 
Business Education,” “Business Education 
in the Small High School,” and “Busi- 
ness Subjects and Citizenship Education.” 


Indiana Invitational 
Conference 


The Seventh Annual Invitational Con- 
ference of Indiana Commercial Teachers 
was held February 13 at Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie. “Occupational Infor- 
mation” was the general theme of the 
conference. 

Thomas H. Mahan, Director of 
Teacher-Training and Licensing, State 
Department of Public Instruction, pre- 
sided at the morning session, and Irma 
Ehrenhardt, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, presided at the after- 
noon session. 

Speakers and their topics at the morn- 
ing meeting were: Dr. J. H. Dodd, Head, 
Department of Commerce, State Teachers 
College, Fredericksburg, Virginia, “Gen- 
eral Trends in Business Occupations” ; 
Guy Nicholson, Department of Guidance, 
Evansville City Schools, “The Evansville 
Job Opportunity Survey—Method Used 
and Significant Findings”; John A. Dillon, 
State Supervisor Vocation and Workers’ 
Education, Indianapolis, “An Advance Re- 
port on the Progress and Findings of 
Indiana State-Wide Vocational Educa- 
tional Survey”; and R. L. Case, Millers- 
burg, and president of Indiana Vocational 
Association, “Should Commercial Teach- 
ers be Members of the Indiana Vocational 
Association ?” 

Federal Support of Business Education 
with Special Reference to the George- 
Deen Act” was the topic of Dr. Melvin S. 
Lewis, professor of education, School of 
Education, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton. A discussion on “What Can the 
Public Schools Do with Occupational In- 
formation” took place in the afternoon. 
Elvin S. Eyster, North Side High School, 
Fort Wayne, conducted both morning and 
afternoon discussions. New officers of the 
Conference are: 

President, Irma Ehrenhardt. 

Vice-President, Harry Hatcher, Mishawaka 
High School, Mishawaka. 

Secretary, Anna Marie Yates, Central High 
School, Muncie. 
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of Interest 


New Curriculum Magazine 


The Curriculum Journal, official organ 
of the Society for Curriculum Study, be- 
came a printed publication with the is- 
suance of the January, 1937; number. It 
started seven years ago as a mime- 
ographed bulletin. 

Henry Harap, executive secretary of 
the Society, edits the magazine. Publi- 
cation offices are located at the Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. 

In addition to the articles and usual de- 
partments of an educational journal, the 
Curriculum Journal prints abstracts of 
curricular research and listings of recent 
courses of study. 


Burroughs 


SHORT-CUT 


“One In Every Three’”’ 


A message to the “motoring” public— 
and commercial teachers be'ong to that 
large group—from F. N. Belgrano, 
Jr., President of the Pacific National Fire 
Insurance Company, 376 Pine Street, San 
Francisco, and Past National Commander 
of The American. Legion, is presented in 
the Pacific National’s recent folder with 
the title as given above. 

One In Every Three is a message of 
timely interest for safety in driving. Mr. 
Belgrano’s keynote “that every motorist, 
every time he steps into his car, think of 
a child—his own or any child—then drive 
every moment so as to protect all chil- 
dren” needs wide publication. 
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separate 
it would 


ELIMINATES 


NEEDLESS MOTIONS 


ALL CIPHERS ARE AUTOMATIC 


Only on the Short-Cut Keyboard are ciphers written 
automatically. 


: SEVERAL KEYS AT ONE TIME 


oy A on the Short-Cut Keyboard can two or more keys 
be depressed at one time. 


. ENTIRE AMOUNTS IN ONE OPERATION 


Only on the Short-Cut Keyboard can an entire amount 
and the motor bar be depressed together, thus completely 
adding or subtracting the amount in one operation. 





Note This Typical Saving 


The 19 amounts on the tape at the left were listed and 
added by the Burroughs short-cut method in 22 oper- 
ations. Had each key and the motor bar been depressed 
—and had there been a cipher key to depress— 
ave required 91 separate operations instead of 
22... thus, Burroughs saves 69 operations on this one 
typical job. The total is obtained in a single operation. 


Teach This Essential of Modern 


Business Training 


Students need a working knowl- 
edge of short-cut figuring, as it 
is the fastest method of adding 
and listing known, as well as the 
easiest to learn. The universal 
use of Burroughs machines 
makes this training a necessary 
qualification for success in the 
business world. A booklet de- 
scribing the short-cut method 
is offered free to instructors. 
Write for it today! 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. 
6605 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
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TEACHER’S JOB EASIER 


Pupils learn filing 
by doin doing filing 


VERTICAL METHODS Students learn faster 
by this new filing practice method and retain 
a thorough knowledge. Complete course in- 
teacher’s keys 






































cludes text book, work book, 





with answers to questions, miniature corre- 
spondence, folders and guides for practice work. 











VISIBLE RECORDS Pupil learns visible record control by setting up his 
own model system, making entries, adjusting visible signals, drawing con- 
clusions from posted facts. Outfit includes 6-tray Kardex Visible cabinet for 
classroom demonstrations, text book and teacher’s guide. Certificates of 
proficiency may be awarded students. 


Miss N. Mae Sawyer 
American Institute of Filing, Dept. P-34 
165 Washington Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Please send me full details of your Practice Plan of Filing. 


MAIL 


SPECIAL OFFER ON NEW 
FILING PRACTICE OUTFIT 


Installation of a Remington Rand Filing 
Practice Outfit entitles teacher to a free 
correspondence course given by American 
Institute of Filing. Question and answer 
service included. 


CUOPEEOCODOREDELOOROOOCCDORSOUERORERRCOCUOOOCCUEOCCOEOCORECOSOERGCCOOCERORORCGOOEOHOCOORRGUORSSCRROODSCTAETORS ERS oERtEooEeS 


Tree TO BOOKKEEPING 
TEACHERS 


@ The Pathfinder 
Service Bulletin 
is accorded nation- 
al recognition by 
the accounting 
profession. 


@ Although pub- 
lished primarily 
for practicing pub- 
lic accountants .. 
it will be mailed 
each month with- 
out charge to any 
bookkeeping 
teacher request- 
ing it on school 

. letterhead. 
@ Bookkeeping 
and accounting 
teachers thru- 
out the United 
States have found that the feature 
articles in each issue provide material for interesting and 
practical classroom discussion. Sample copies on request. 


8 
ADDRESS: EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Charles R. Hadley Company 


330 N. LOS ANGELES ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Publishers of The Pathfinder Course in Executive Accounting 
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I am interested in: 
Name 


Address 





7} Vertical Filing 


Visible Filing 
School 


City and State 


Modernize Leseoum 
with this handy Help! 


ERE’S the ideal instrument 

to help teachers with class- 
room work! It’s the RCA Victor 
R-95 Electrola—a portable instru- 
ment of light weight which op- 
erates on any 110 volt, 60 cycle 
alternating current. 

It’s particularly useful with 
Victor Shorthand Speed Dicta- 
tion Recordsand Rhythm Records 
for Typewriting and Penmanship 
—for it provides clear, even, re- 
production in all parts of the 
classroom. 





Available at remarkably low 
cost. See this inexpensive portable 

| Electrola at your local RCA Victor 
dealer’s today. Or, if electrical 


outlets are not convenient, look 
at the fine portable Victrolas, 
Write us for your free copy of 
the new booklet, “Sound Service 
for Schools”. 


e 4 


4 Sound Sarie For Schools 


| Educational Dept., RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N, J. 


|, A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 
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OUR DAILY CONTACTS WITH BUSINESS 


by Greenstein and Smithline 


functions for an up-to-date course in Elementary Business Training .. . 


1. A new approach—the problem method. _7. Integrated business law. 

2. A new teaching device—the business _ 8. Functional arithmetic in every lesson. 
narrative. nee 9. Integrated visual aids. 

3. Vitalized procedures — dramatization 10. Varied, enified lespon plans. 


and demonstration. ; 
_ A new consumer approach—consumer 11. One lesson plan to a class period. 

point of view. 12. A complete lesson plan for every lesson. 
. A new goal—personality molding. 13. Review through problems; practice 


. A new conception—complete under- through projects. 
standing, not sketchy memorization. 14. Thorough objective testing program. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


CHICAGO DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 











" KORONA-ROWE > 


Business and Personal Typewriting 


° An important new course by two outstanding au- 
Entirely thorities in the field of commercial education 
and specialists in the teaching of typewriting. 
Direct, scientific methods based on much research 
New and classroom experimentation—carefully devel- 

oped lesson plan—emphasis on functional busi- 
ness letters. Circular No. 593. 


ODELL AND OTHERS 


How Modern Business Serves Us 
Business: Its Organization and Operation 


Approach 


Six experts in commercial education present a 
' 2 new kind of business course which shows students 
(a j how the business world affects the individual, how 
business benefits society, and how business is or- 
TODAY'S ECONOMICS ganized to operate efficiently. Illuminating hic- 
torical background. Unusual exercises. Hand- 
some illustrations. 


Harold S. Sloan’s 


Presents an organized plan by which the student, 
through his own experiences and reasoning, is made 


“pie of our camonic ite « TT INN) AND COMPANY 
2] R ra re T t Cc E = H A L L ? | n Cc e ia iia eae igo 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO ° SAN FRANCISCO 
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BUSINESS PRACTICE TEST, by James M. 
Thompson, Yonkers, New York: World 
Book Company, $1.50, per package of 
25 tests. 

Junior business training has developed 
from a subject which was not even men- 
tioned in a text on business education in 
1922, to one of the most frequently taught 
subjects in the secondary school program. 
Until the publication of Thompson’s 
Rusiness Practice Test, however, no stand- 
ardized test material was available. It is 
surprising indeed, that in a period of fif- 
teen years of continuous growth, no 
such material has been worked out before 
this. It is true that the publishers of 
some of the elementary business training 
texts have worked out excellent tests to 
be used in connection with their individual 
books. However, no text book tests can 
serve in place of an independent standard- 
ized test. 

This test has been organized in terms 
of the content of the more frequently used 
texts in the subject. Far more than suf 
ficient number of test items were devel- 
oped and administered to small bodies of 
students. Upon the basis of this material 
a preliminary test was organized which 
served as a basis for further improve- 
ment. Then the material was organized 
into two forms, both of which were given 
to students in all parts of the country. 
The correlation between the two forms 
which is indicates the high degree of 
reliability of the test and the method 
which the test material was secured indi- 
cates its validity. Each test form can be 
given in about two 40 minute class periods, 

The tests will be very useful to those 
who wish to have some knowledge of 
what their students know and don’t know 
before they take junior business training, 
advanced business training, or in fact any 
other social business subject. While the 
test serves as an excellent pretest, it will 
also serve as a final test because two 
forms have been organized, and as a basis 
for remedial teaching. Thus it will serve 
as a basis for determining achievement 
rather than mere knowledge status. At 
present only Form A is available —Her- 
rl By: Tonne, New York University, 

oy York, N. Y. 


WRITTEN COMMUNICATION IN BUSI- 
NESS (of the American Economics and 
Business Series), by Edward A. Duddy, 
and Martin J. Freeman, New York: 
American Book Company, 527 p. $3.50. 


The authors of this publication bring 
together materials in written communica- 
tion and build them up on a foundation 
predicated upon the function of these 
communications in modern business. 

They present a study of the system of 
communication—its symbols, mediums, 
mechanization, forms, and agencies—to- 
gether with a study of the techniques in- 
volved in communication forms. These 
materials are basic to the carefully select- 
ed problems of business management 
which follow and which furnish an op- 
portunity to integrate into a working situ- 
ation the knowledges needed in the solu- 
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tion of these problems. They also give 
the college student an opportunity to ex- 
ercise his powers of critical analysis in 
their attack 

Some of these problems call fer the 
bringing together by the student of first- 
kand information directly from business 
organizations. 

This publication is especially valuable 
because theoretical study has been in- 
tegrated with practical application. 

e 


RETAILING: SELLING OPERATION, 
MANAGEMENT AND _ ORGANIZA- 
TION, by Kenneth B. Haas, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky: Bowling Green Busi- 
ness University, 191 p. mimeographed. 
$2.00. 


This book, while primarily a study 
outline, also contains a_ considerable 
amount of textual material. It does 
not pretend to deal with the entire 
problem of retailing, but limits itself to 
the problem of retailing as related to 
the individual with comparatively small 
means who is interested in developing 
a small independent shop. 

Some of the sections deal with the 
following subjects: Starting a business; 
finding the opportunity; finding the lo- 
cation; financing a business; why stores 
lose customers; attracting trade; sell- 
ing merchandise; arrangement of fix- 
tures; plain selling; store personality; 
importance of increased sales; training 
sales people; financial analyses; credit 
and collection. 

Very little has to date 
the form of text material for this 
field. In fact the field has hardly been 
siven the proper amount of lip-service. 
While we have done comparatively lit- 
tle in preparing people for retail sales 
service in the larger department stores 
in our high schools, we at least have 
recognized the opportunity in this 
field. While we have done practically 
nothing in our high schools in training 
people to become employees in. the 
smaller retail specialty and chain stores, 
we have at least recognized the need 
for them, 

Training for the ownership and oper- 
ation of a small store has hardly been 
recognized. We do know a consider- 
able number of young men and a grow- 
ing number of young women do enter 
into independent store operation. In- 
directly, too, they have considerable 
weight in the ownership and operation 
of family shops where they may not be 
in charge, but do have opportunity to 
display considerable ability, and even- 
tually to take over a considerable part 
of the business. 

This book does not pretend to be a 
finished product. It is apparently primar- 
ily a service book intended for immediate 
use on an experimental basis. As such it 
is eminently successful. It is to be honed 
that Dr. Haas will set up his material in 
printed form after it has been tried out 
for a while in the present form.—H. A. 
Tonne, New York University, New York, 
ry 


been done in 
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DICTAPHONE BUSINESS PRACTICE, by 
Ivy A. Monk, New York: Lyons and 
Carnahan, 206 p. $1.60. 


This new manual contains instructions 
for the use of the Dictaphone and ma- 
terials for practice purposes. 

It is divided into two parts. Unit One 
contains the instructions for the use of the 
transcribing unit and the key for each 
letter on the eighteen practice records. 
Unit Two contains the instructions for the 
vse of the dictating and shaving units of 
the machine, and the materials to be dic- 
tated to six cylinders. 

Warming-up exercises and vocabulary 
drills are included in this text for each 
record. The materials used for transcrip- 
tion as well as for dictation are repre- 
sentative of different types of communi- 
cations—letters, memoranda, and business 
documents—and have been carefully se- 
lected from different types of business or- 
ganizations. All instructions are given 
clearly and briefly. 

Essentials Test, a Final 
Transcription Test, Transcription Error 
Charts, and a Certificate of Proficiency, 
as well as other useful teaching aids, are 
available to those who use this text. 

* 
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OCCUPATIONAL LIFE, by Verl A. Teeter, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 135 p. $.60. 


This work guide for students pro- 
vides for their active participation in 
exercises in vocational guidance. 
Through them the learner is given an 
opportunit~ to apply to very specific 
problems some of the knowledge 
gained from textbook readings and 
classroom discussion, 

The materials are organized into 
units, each of which consists of writ- 
ten exercises and supplementary prob- 
lems. These exercises include page ref- 
erences to up-to-date textbooks in vo- 
cational guidance which may be used 
as sources for some of the information 
needed to answer questions intelligent- 
ly. 

The wide range of materials covered 
is indicated by the unit subdivisions 
which include agriculture and forestry, 
mining and manufacturing, the trades, 
transportation and communication, 
business and commercial vocations, 
public service vocations, the profes- 
sions and allied occupations, and do- 
mestic and personal service vocations. 

The book provides space _ for 
building up a vocational scrapbook of 
notes, clippings, and pictures. Such 
activity should tend to keep students 
alert to current news in the _ fields 
of activity which are studied. The 
pages are perforated and may there- 
fore be conveniently removed for 
checking by the teacher. 

Here is a usable book of problems 
and projects for a classroom study of 
occupations. 
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A Survey of Business Training (questions on 
business training). New York: Bryant Typ- 
ing & Mimeograph Bureau, 55 West 42nd 
Street. Mimeographed booklet. $.75, by mail 


Atticks, Kelsey C. Workbooks for a First Course 
in Bookkeeping. New York: American Book 
Company. Parts T and II, 136 p. 52c; Parts 
III and IV, 120 p. 48c. 


Blocker, Johr G. Budgeting in Relation to lis- 
tribution Cost Accounting. Lawrence, Kan- 
sas: Department of Journalism Press, School 
of Business, University of Kansas. (Kansas 
Studies in Business No. 18) 79 p. Soft covers, 
free to residents of Kansas, non-residents 5c. 


Modern Business Letter Writing. 
251 p. 


Boone, Anne. 
New York: The Ronald Press Company. 
$2.50. 





For New 
Adoptions... 


Recommend— 


Ellis Actual Business Training 


Brown, Zaidee. The Library Key (An Aid in 
Using Books and Libraries) revised edition. 
“igs York: The H. W. Wilson Company. 109 
p. 70c. 


Korona, L. W. and Rowe, Clyde E. Business 
and Personal Typewriting (Elementary Course). 
New York: Ginn and Company. 154p. $1.40. 


Merrick, N. L., Brown, R. F., and Dvorak, A. 
My Typewriter and I. New York: American 
Book Company. 363 p. $2.20. 

Bibli 
New 

470 p. 


Monroe, Walter S., and Shores, Louis. 
ographies and Summaries in Education. 
York: The H. W. Wilson Company. 
$4.75. 


Nystrom, Paul H. Elements of Retail Selling. 
New York: The Ronald Press Company. 369 
p. $2.40. 


Odell, William R., and others. How Modern 
Business Serves Us. New York: Ginn and 
Company. 471 p. $1.68. 


Prosser, C. A., and Palmer, R. H. Selecting an 
Occupation (of Life Adjustment Series). 
Bloomington, Ill.: McKnight & McKnight. 157 
» Soft covers, list $.40, $3.60 per dozen. 
*ractice book for text, list $.20, 
dozen. 


Prosser, C. A., and Anderson, Walter A. Get- 
ting a Job (of Life Adjustment Series). 
Bloomington, Ill.: McKnight & McKnight. 51 
p. Soft covers, $.25, $2.40 per dozen. Practice 


$1.20 per | 


Commercial Educators’ Council 


The Council of Commercial Educators 
met recently in the Athletic Club of 
Omaha, Nebraska. Mae Bothwell pre- 
sided over the meeting. The Council is 
comprised of commercial teachers of the 
public, Catholic and private business 
schools of Omaha and Council Bluffs, 
lowa. It meets twice a year. 

The officers elected at the last meeting 
are: president, V. W. Boyles, Boyles Col- 
lege, Omaha; vice-president, Mrs. Edith 
Smith, Benson High School, Omaha; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Nathalia Hutchinson, 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Council 
Bluffs. 

e 


International Conclave 


Plans are now under way for the first 
International Conclave of the Alpha Iota 
sorority and Phi Theta Pi fraternity to 
be held in Canada. It will take place in 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, on June 11, 12, and 
13. It is expected that approximately two 
hundred delegates will attend from the 
United States. 

Headquarters for the meeting will be 
the Royal Alexandria Hotel.  Registra- 
tion will take place on June 10. 


— Bookkeeping — Arithmetic — 
Vocabulary Typing — Business 
Law—Rapld Calculation. 


book for text, list $.15, $1.20 per dozen, 

Ross, J. Walter. Business English (Fourth Fdi- 
tion). Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing 
Company. 397 p. $1.40. 

Scott. Louise Hollister. How to Be a Successful 
Secretary. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


e 
Learn To Do By Doing 245 p. $2.50. 


e The Improvement of Education. Fifteenth Year- 


ELLIS PUBLISHING COMPANY book of the Department of Superintendence of 


the National Education Association, Washirig- | 
Established 1891 


ton, D. C. 328 p. $2.00. 
Battle Creek, 





Vode g) Fp rlarantcrss 


SAVE MONEY ON 
BOOK FORM DIPLOMAS 


MARTIN DIPLOMA COMPANY 


87 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 








Wogel, Milton and Bergner, R. W. (editors). Jn- | 
come Tax Procedure (Federal). Chicago: La- 


Michigan 1 J 
Salle Extension University. 248 p. $2.00. 














The modern text 
by a high school teacher, that high 
school pupils can understand. 


ECONOMICS 


An Introduction to Fundamental Problems 
by Augustus H. Smith 


New Edition—$1.60 


A foundation text in elementary economics pre- 
sented in such a way that the average high 
school pupil will understand it. The book has 
grown out of the author’s many years’ experi- 
ence in teaching economics to secondary school 
pupils. It emphasizes the social implications of 
economics, and helps to develop proper social 
attitudes. It covers those topics essential to 
the pupil’s live understanding of the business 
world and the principles upon which it operates. 
Thoroughly modern, definitely practical, un- 
usually teachable, this book offers effective text 
material for the one-semester course in eco- 
nomics for high school pupils. 


Walton Texts 


Approved by Teachers 


Walton texts combine the results of more than 
twenty-five years of business and teaching ex- 


perience, They are all clearly written, The 

subject matter is treated in logical sequence. 

The teacher is provided with instruction 

methods that are new in many respects. Their 

acceptance as classroom texts by many leading 

schools and colleges of commerce testifies to 

their superiority. 

Office Procedure and 
Practice 

Elements of Business Law 

Business Law Cases and 
Answers to Business 
Law Cases 

Walton Business Law 
Series (Seven Volumes) 

Rasta Walton-Maclean Typewrit- 


Mathematics of Ac- ing Procedure and 
counting and Practice (Parts I, II and 
Finance TIT) 


We will gladly send any of these outstanding 
texts for 90 days’ examination unon request. 


332-396 South Michigan Avenue, 


WALTON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Constructive Accounting 
(For Beginning Students) 
Advanced Accounting I 
Advanced Accounting II 
and Auditing 
Cost Accounting 
Federal Income Tax 
Accounting 
C.P.A. Examination 


Chicago, Illinois 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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